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EDITORIAL 


CHINA’S INTELLECTUALS IN CRISIS 


The mind and spirit of China’s intellectuals—students, teachers 
and Christian thinkers—are caught in a crisis. That is made clear 
by most of the articles in this issue. One critical issue is, as phrased 
by a Chinese Christian woman, “Shall we yield or resist?” That 
refers, of course, to the inroads of Japanese militarists upon China’s 
territory and integrity. The trend is decidedly towards resistance! 
Patience has been shot to pieces. The failure of the diplomatic 
methods that have been relied on has discredited them. A fog of 
desperation hangs over the situation. Though the outcome is hidden 
these intellectuals feel that they must go forward. We call this a 
“crisis” because whatever eventuates therefrom will be fateful either 
for the enlargement of China’s national life or for its political cramp- 
ing. It is a turning point in the history of China. Tremendous 
issues hang in the balance. China’s intellectuals have always thought 
of themselves as the political leaders of their country. This crisis 
involves pushing that assumption to the point of sacrificial respon- 
sibility. 

-. Though these intellectuals are, numerically speaking, only a 
minority in China yet out of their aroused spirit is coming a dilemma 
for the Chinese Government. On the one hand, the Government 
must face the uncertainties of “positive resistance.” This would 
probably increase its moral credit throughout the world. But what 
the net result would be no one dare prophesy. But, on the other 


} 
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hand, what may be the outcome of the growing popular urge to 
resist at any cost? There might easily develop a movement dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to suppress. Recent events in Japan have 
_not tended to shorten either horn of this dilemma, even though one 
cannot as yet presage their exact influence thereon. It is likely that 


China’s far-flung peasantry feels this crisis less than the intellectuals. - 


They are certainly not as vocal thereon. But a concerted movement 
on the part of the latter would not leave the former unmoved. In 
any event the general crisis heads up in the question, “What can be 
done to save China?” 
This crisis is of the spirit as well as of things secular. One 
aspect thereof is the inquiring though critical attitude to religioz 
revealed in the articles in this issue. Some Christian intellectuals, 
aJso, are pushing through the implications of their faith to find out 


what they should do. That Chinese students are now open-minded to- 


wards religion is evident. But that they want a faith that is dynamic 
socially and in accord with scientific concepts is equally evident. The 


“Youth and Religion Movement” has sought to meet this attitude. — 


One article in this issue tries to give “An Answer to the Determinist 


Ideas of Chinese Students.” The article on “Congregationalists and . 


Revivals,” however, shows that rural dwellers are at a very different 
point in their religious questing. So far as these indigenous rural 
revivals touch the intellectuals they introduce another element into 
the spiritual crisis which may conceivably intensify as time goes on. 
In any event the crisis through which China’s intellectuals are passing 
has a religious side. 


Then this crisis, whether viewed from the side of the patriotic 


urge or from that of religious questing, is spiritual just because, in 
the last analysis, it involves sacrifice. If China yields, sacrifice of 
cherished rights follows. If China resists, bitter sacrifice is also 
inevitable. To decide which type of sacrifice is best for China is 
the crux of the crisis. No matter which way a move is made China 
must suffer! That gives the crisis a poignant and arresting signi- 
ficance. It is because the intellectuals see most clearly this situa- 


tion that their crisis is the more intense. Those who work with them 


need to understand just how bitter is the cup now put to their lips. 
Their spirit is undergoing a terrible test. 


AN EXPLODED IMPERIALISTIC ARGUMENT 


One favorite, and superficially plausible, argument for imper- 
ialistic grabs of territory for colonies has been that they were needed 
as outlets for “surplus” populations. This argument was advanced 
so often that many came to believe it. Germany, Italy and Japan 
have been the most vociferous users thereof. While there have been 
considerable migrations, particularly to erstwhile open countries 
like America, history now shows that such migrations have affected 
little the question of surplus populations. This statement is not 
meant to imply that pressure of population is not an urgent issue 
in many countries. World population is increasing at a startling 
rate. For a thousand years previous to 1815 the population of 
Europe was practically static at 80,000,000. During the next hundred 
years it increased five hundred percent—400, 000,000. The Institute 
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of Statistics at the Hague announced that the world’s population 
is now 2,000,000,000, an increase of 400,000,000 within two years 
—a twenty percent leap! Yet this increase cannot be considered 
“surplus” in the sense that mere moving thereof will meet the situa- 
tion caused thereby. The argument for colonies as an outlet for this 
so-called “surplus” is rendered curious because the most vociferous 


- advocates thereof are also ardently urging their people to add to the 


surplus! 

Let us note what history teaches. So far as any nation has a 
“right” to acquire territory for colonies, Germany is on safe ground 
in demanding back those she lost. But argument therefor as an 
outlet for “surplus” population no longer has any sense. Between 
1871 and 1884 some 1,373,136 Germans emigrated. After that the 
rate dropped considerably. Yet between 1871 and the 1890’s the 
population of Germany went from forty-one to sixty-five millions. 
And few of the emigrants actually went to German “colonies”! Up 
to the beginning of the Great War German’s imperialistic expansion 
in colonization had lasted thirty years. Yet there were then only 
29,952 Germans in all the colonies! Whatever the motive for co- 
lonization it was a fizzle so far as being an outlet for “surplus” popula- 
tion was concerned. 


_ Italy is, at the moment, the most vociferous advocate of this 
fallacious argument. Italy is, on the one hand, urging that the 
“surplus” of her population be increased and, on the other hand, trying 
to capture Abyssinia as an outlet for the “surplus” already on hand! 
But what is Italy’s record in this matter? She has held Lybia, 
seven times as big as Italy, for twenty-three years. Yet there are 
only 30,000 Italians in that vast domain. Eritrea, likewise, has been 
held by Italy for forty-five years. Yet parts of it are still undeveloped 
and there are only four thousand Italians there. France in her co- 
lonial empire ‘is in much the same fix, though Frenchmen have not 
said as much about the relation of their colonies to their “surplus” 
population. 


What of Japan? Japan annexed Korea in 1910. Ten years later 
there were 347,850 Japanese there, most of them being in commerce, 
public service and industry. Only a few years ago we were told 
that 300,000 Koreans had treked to Japan. Not much effect on 
“surplus” population there! It has been pointed out that in 1930, 
twenty-five years after the war with Russia which put South Man- 
shuria under Japan’s control, there were only 200,000 Japanese in 
Manchuria. That is less than the number lost in the war. Koreans 
have, of course, migrated there in much greater numbers. That 
emigration offers no cure for “surplus” population in Japan is now 
recognized. In the Japan Christian Year Book,' Mr. K. Morimoto 
makes this admission: “One method of dealing with over-density 
of population is the encouragement of emigration; but since the 
number of (Japanese) emigrants is only from 10,000 to 20,000 an- 
nually while about ten thousand of our people return each year, 


emigration is ineffective in controlling our population.” 


1. 1935, page 42. 
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“Imperialism has been a conspicous failure in providing homes. 
for the surplus inhabitants of Germany, Italy and Japan.’ This 
is partly due to the fact that the colonies available from 1875 on 
were not suitable for European colonization. It is also partly due 
to a change of mood. Migration does not, apparently, readily ap- 
peal to industrialized peoples. Great Britain, for instance, finds it 
difficult to induce her people to go to the British colonies that might 
be suitable for them. Japan has tried to foster emigration move- 
ments but without much success. China might advance the argu- 
ment for the easing of her agrarian problem in North China so far 
as Manchuria is concerned. But that is now partly closed to her. 
China’s northwest provinces might take up ten million. In neither 
case would it solve China’s population problem even though its rate 
of increase is small compared to that of Europe. 

That something needs to be done to meet the needs of growing 
populations is obvious. That grabbing other peoples’ territory has 
much to do with it is now seen to be a fallacious argument. Even if 
all available lands were thrown open because unused by those who 
now control them it would not make much difference to the increasing 
pressure of the world’s population. 


CAN WE CHRISTIANIZE SANCTIONS? | 

Mr. Thomson, whose article on “Are Sanctions UnChristian?” 
is published in this issue, urges rightly that members of Christian. 
churches should clarify their minds on the issue as to whether sanc- 
tiors, as a means to stop an aggressive war, should receive their 
backing. But taking into account the sanctions as proposed must 
Christians not rather ask, “Can we Christianize Sanctions?’”. Or 
must they as, Mr. Thomson urges, “get behind whatever may appeal ~ 
to the most and drive it through to a conclusion”? That the time 
is at hand when the nations, acting collectively, will move to stop 
aggressor nations, is evident. That time is, in general, to be welcom- 
ed. But that sanctions as now proposed should be upheld by 
Christians is not a self-evident proposition. That fact must be faced. 
To help clarify Christian thinking thereon is the purpose of these 
paragraphs. Without clear thinking a conclusion might be jumped 
at which would be neither Christian nor possible of Christianization. 

For Christian churches to attempt to “get behind whatever may 
appeal to the most” presents two difficulties. First, it implies that 
a majority movement in favor of sanctions settles the question of 
their being Christian. But that very question is unanswered—indeed 
unasked—by many Christians. For many others, looked at in the 
light of Christian principles, sanctions are of dubious value. Shall 
Christians accept sanctions as they are or still further seek for ways 
of stopping war that are indisputably Christian? It has not been 
the practice of Christians to steer by majority votes alone. Then, 
second, so far as the League of Nations and the sanctions it can 
employ are concerned not every country has shown by plebiscite that 
they “appeal to the most.” In the United States, for instance, such 
group plebiscites as have been held indicate that the majority of 


2. Imperialism and Politics, Moon, page 541. 
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Christians are uncertain about upholding the League of Nations as 
such. This is to be regretted. The League is a move towards world 
organization that, with all its inadequacies, should go forward to com- 
pletion. . To ditch it now would cause a distressing loss of momentum 
towards the urgently needed world collective organization. Never- 
theless, in the view of many Christians the League bears within itself 
the frustration of its primary purpose—the establishment of peace. 
It relies ultimately on the war method and, in the case of an issue, 
each member-nation is permitted to decide for itself what it shall 
finally do about it. Shall Christians accept the League as the best 
agency available under the circumstances—a matter of expediency— 
or shall they work for an agency that accords with their principles— 
= of conviction? That is one question that must be thought 
through. 

Twice the League of Nations has expressed the moral judgment 
of the world against an aggressor nation. \These were significant 
achievements. The first time there was some doubt as to whether . 
a “war” was actually on or not. In the second case no such uncer- 
tainty existed. That explains, in part, why in the second case 
sanctions were applied. In this action, for the first time in history, 
most of the nations of the world have tried out their collective power. 
They are backing up their judgment with force. That this is due 
to the fact that the aggressor-nation threatens other interests than 
those of the victim-nation is obvious. But a League of Nations, or 
similar body, must work within the sphere of interests and so as 
to mutually protect them. The realization of the place of collective 
strength in doing so is, in a sense, another step forward. For the 
Christian there is no insuperable difficulty here unless the League 
is used to protect the interests of only part of its member-nations. 
The next step is, of course, military sanctions. This evolving pro- 
cess will, undoubtedly, be pushed through at some time in the future. 
That may come whether Christians accept it or not. It would not 
be surprising, indeed, if a general plebiscite of Christian opinions 
should reveal the majority in favor of it. Nevertheless this develop- 
ing process of collective world action faces Christians with the issue 
as to whether the sanctions proposed are Christian. If no such issue 
exists there is little use of talking of any special relation of Chris- 
tians as such to sanctions. 

Let us note three points on which clear thinking is needed. 
First, to compare sanctions with the disciplinary authority of parents 
or school teachers is to use a specious analogy. Economic sanctions 
may involve starvation and even death, if complete and effective; 
while military sanctions are purposely lethal. Can international life 
and friendship be promoted with lethal weapons? This analogy is 
confusing. Clear thinking cannot be done with such concepts. We 
must, at least, face the facts. 

But we are somewhat more logical when, in the second place, we 
compare the sanctions at the disposal of the League of Nations with 
the force used by states within their borders extended into internation- 
al relations. But even so to speak of sanctions as an expression of 
“police force” is to use another unsatisfactory analogy. Police forces 
work under a constituted authority accepted by them and the people 
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they protect. No such world constituted authority yet exists. True, 
the League of Nations is a world organization. But has it that con- 
_ gtituted authority essential to the using of a “police force?” Police 
_ forces, again, work under law. Policemen can be prosecuted for false 
accusation or the unnecessary use of violence. In some cases a 
policeman must not use his automatic until the person concerned has 
shown that he intends to use one. Where is the body of international 
law under which the League of Nations might use an international 
police force? The World Court has adjudicated some important 
cases. But the Covenant of the League can hardly be deemed a world 
constitution. That if and when these ideal desiderata are realized 
the use of force might be necessary as police now use it may be 
granted. But could the setting of military sanctions in operation 
be, at the moment, other than the expression of particular political 
ends? That aspect of the situation makes many Christians hesitate 
to “get behind what appeals to most” even if such a majority vote 
were in evidence. That a world police force is desirable is one thing; 
deciding to support sanctions under that guise may be quite another. 

In the third place, is it quite fair to lump the people of an aggres- 
sor-nation with their Government, and then charge the people with 
being equal sharers of the guilt and so justly subject to the suffering 
entailed by sanctions? Are not such peoples always induced to support 
their Government by censored propaganda and suppression of their 
own judgment? What would happen if such peoples were given the 
facts and then permitted to express through a plebiscite their opinion 
on a proposed war? The question is fantastic, of course! Never- 
theless if decisions to make war were thus collectively taken there | 
would be fewer wars. In any event Christians must think clearly 
before deciding that it is Christian to starve women and children. 
Economic sanctions, however, can be made selective so that while 
‘rigid as regards major supplies for military purposes the food supplies 
involved can still be allowed to go in to meet the needs of the 
population. Thus viewed and handled economic sanctions would seem 
to be a possible alternative for war, something not true of military 
sanctions. At this point the Christianization of sanctions seems 
possible. 

Nothing said above is based on any sympathy with either Japan 
or Italy in their present aggressive campaigns. It is said, too, with 
a realization that the League of Nations could, whenever it wishes, 
proceed to put sanctions into effect in the Far East. We believe, also, 
that if the Christians throughout the world could come to one mind 
on this issue their influence would be a tremendous, if not a deciding, 
factor therein. But whatever their final decision they should face 
the issue as Christians. To do this inevitably raises the question:— 
“How can we Christianize sanctions?” Does that question require 
an answer before a decision to back sanctions is made? In the past 
Christians have all too often supported military actions only to find 
themselves deceived as to the real motives behind them. In the 
case of sanctions they should oper their eyes to see them for what 
they are. That being done it then becomes a matter of the individual » 
conscience as to the decision made. Clear thinking is essential to 


a conscientious decision. 
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Religious Situation Among Chinese Youth 
MISS PAO SWEN TSENG 


T is not easy to state the religious situation among the 
Chinese youths of to-day, for any such statement must sound 
rather sweeping. But as the “Youth and Religion Movement” 
team under the auspices of the National Y.M.C.A. came into 
contact with no less than 150,000 students and youths, visited thirteen 
large cities and travelled nearly all over China, it is fairly safe to 
say that at least a large section of student opinion was thus 
encountered. The material used in this outline comes through three 
sources: group discussions, personal interviews and questions. After 
going through this material, the following observations may be 


made. 
I. A serious awakening of Chinese youths. 


Chinese youths are now-a-days deeply dissatisfied with China’s - 
political situation and educational system. They see no way out, 
either for the nation or for themselves. It is like being in a prison; 
one comes up against the wall in every direction in spite of the 
strongest efforts. They realize that something must be vitally wrong. 
It is not the policy or the system that is so much to blame as the 
people behind them. In other words, these youths are beginning to 
feel that personality is more important than any amount of written 
constitution or hot-house laws. They see the real necessity—the 
training of the man. | 


These youths are trying to find the meaning of life. In the 
present world of strife and mutual suspicion, young students cannot 
help wondering whether there is any love and justice, whether it 
is possible to realize the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of 
Man, and whether it is practicable to adopt Jesus’ standard of life. 
If all is misery, hatred, and pain, then why do we exist? This in- a 
quiry into the deeper things in life is a sign of spiritual awakening. 


_ There is also a seeking of practical religion. These youths are 
no longer satisfied with just the “talky-talky” religion they are 
accustomed to, -but want something real and life-changing. They 
want leaders who are fired not only with religious fervour but who 
also live in ways which are the true embodiment of their faith. 


The antagonistic attitude toward Christianity is gone. Student 
mentality is vastly different from that of the early days of the 
nationalist movement. We find the students from government and 
non-Christian schools even more enthusiastic than those in the mis- 
sionary schools. This is probably due to the fact that Christian 
‘schools generally have so many religious meetings and spiritual re- 
vivals that they have dulled rather than sharpened the students’ 
interest. But. on the whole, whether Christian or non-Christian, 


NoTeE:—Readers of the Chinese Recorder are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of 
articles published in these pages. 
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these youths are thirsting for a spiritual change and they are trying 
to find out whether Christianity can supply it. 


II. Mental conflicts of modern youths. 


Since the Great War some of the beliefs and standards which 
people at one time held as sacred have been shaken to the foundation. 
Young people.as well as old are puzzled as to what course to adopt 
in personal, social, national and international problems. The follow- 
ing are some of their chief conflicts. 


1. Materialism versus spiritual reality. Confronted with 
western science and modern industry, China seems perfectly helpless, 
in competition with the rest of the world, in both intellectual and 
economic enterprises. It goes without saying that unless we in- 
troduce modern and scientific methods in all fields of work, China will 
have no place on the earth. No wonder Chinese educationists and 
politicians are always crying out for science and more science. Yet 
to the thinking student science is not the only thing which matters. 
There is something in us without which no amount of science will 
save China from destruction. This conflict is acutely felt by univer- 
sity students. | 

2. State control versus individual rights. The introduction of 
dictatorships and the discarding of democracy, is becoming very 
fashionable all over the world. China’s need of a strong central 
government, capable leadership and a united policy, is tremendously 
evident. At the same time youths love self-expression, individuality, — 
and personal freedom. To what extent the state should control one’s 
thinking and conscience is becoming a serious problem to some 
Chinese youths of high ideals. 


3. Ultra-nationalism versus internationalism. Being patriotic 
does not mean one should hate and suspect all nations other than. 
one’s one. The Great war was the result of such hatred and suspi- 
cion. In spite of the tremendous sacrifice made thereby, this ap- 
prehension has not been removed but rather intensified. The youth 
with his face towards the future cannot but see the dark clouds 
gathering. Is he going to be intensely ultra-nationalistic—in China 
just now there seems to be a great need of such youths to face an 
unprecedented crisis !—or is he going to be very idealistic and become 
international in his own outlook ? Though all our students are very 
— and nationalistic, this conflict is not entirely absent among 
them 

4. War versus peace. Most people are inclined for peace, 
particularly the Chinese, but the events of the last few years have 
induced in China youths of a pugnacious mood. Their blood being 
stirred up, they are inclined to take extremely bitter views. At the 


bottom of their hearts they want peace, yet war seems the only way 


out for the nation. Between inclination and duty, reason and 
passion, love and vengeance, the youth is much puzzled as to which 
to choose. The Christian students are put to even more searching 
questions, such as ought a Christian to fight, does loving your enemy 
mean loving your national enemy, does Christian meekness mean 


absolute non-resistance even for self-defence, etc.? 
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- 5. Communism versus Christianity. Undoubtedly many of the 
-communistic ideals are taken from’ the early Christian Church. 
Ideas of equality, communal life, abolition of private ownership, and _ 
the taking over of the whole world as its final goal are almost 
identical with the commands of Christ. The great difference is that 
Communism ignores man’s beginning—his soul, and his destiny—God. 
There is no question that both are aiming at a world revolution. 
Youths are wondering which will stand the challenges of the modern 
world and emerge victorious. | 


These mental conflicts are responsible for a lot of the student 
unrest. Furthermore, they have diverted the inner energy of 
youths from constructive work. Modern psychology amply exem- 
plifies this. In these difficult questions, unless one has some religious 
experience and faith in the guidance of God, it is impossible not 
to suffer from mental strain leading to depression and despair. 


IlI. Confusion in religious thinking. 


In addition to the mental conflicts just mentioned, Christian 
students are much confused in their religious thoughts. They can- 
not distinguish between essentials and non-essentials, great religious 
truth and small ecclesiastical details, things of eternal value and 
things of temporary necessity. They are much concerned with 
personal and social gospels, religion and science, heaven and hell, 
and conflicting theological problems. The present wave of funda- 
mentalism and revival meetings may have. started this confusion, 
but it is really quite surprising to hear rather childish and ignorant 
oo asked about religion even by advanced students in Christian 
institutions. | 


IV. Students’ attitude towards the Church. 


It is not difficult to present Christ to youths or to get them to 
profess faith in God, but it is very difficult to induce them to join 
achurch. This difficulty must have been felt by all workers among 
students. There are two types of students who resist joining the 
church, the thinking and the non-thinking. The non-thinking 
students consider the church as foreign, as a forerunner of im- 
perialism and as .unscientific. They lack real experience or deep 
thinking and their accusations are chiefly picked up from the slogans 
of anti-Christian propagandists. The other type is much more 
formidable. They are students of Christian schools who have 
personal knowledge of the church, hence their charges are more to 
the point and not entirely without justification. Their chief com- 
plaints are:— 

1. The Christian Church lacks Chinese culture. It has failed 
to incorporate some of the best Chinese idealism into its religion. 
The church leaders are not well acquainted with China’s historical 
background and often introduce customs and ideas which are quite 
contrary to Chinese tradition and philosophy. ~ 


_ 2. The Chinese Christian Church has not produced any great 
literature. In spite of the excellency of the Christian ideals— 
challenging and revolutionary—the Church in China has not inspired 
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its adherents to write any such great feligious books as will stand 
the test of time either for their content or literary style. As 
to original work, very little is produced by the Church in China. 


3. The Church is much weakened by its divisions. Lack of 
unity and cooperation in China has been the main cause of China’s 
weakness. Youths look to the Church for guidance and example. 
But unfortunately the Church is not only divided into many 
denominations but is made a battle ground by the struggles of the 
so-called modern and fundamental groups. “‘" 


4. The Church has failed in its leadership. Chinese Church 
leaders are unable to solve, or even to face, some of the significant 
social problems. They have no definite opinion on capital and labour, 
peace and war, sex morality, etc. They are willing to be led rather 
_than lead the public. Instead of being the first in the field to attack 
social evils, the Church lags painfully behind. 


5. The Church lacks faith to venture into anything new. It 
does not encourage youths, and is afraid of any reform. Its creed 
thas become stereotyped; no longer life-giving or inspiring. To youth 
the Church seems old and drowsy, happily oblivious of its perilous 
surroundings. 


These attacks on the Church may not be altogether fair, but it 
is well for church leaders to ponder over them and take warning. 
If we want Chinese youths to work for the church we must make 
the church more meaningful to them. It is not too much to say that 
unless we have the youths with us, the Church in China might just 
as well be given up as lost. This would be a sad thing for the 
Church, but sadder still for China. 


VY. Conditions in various parts of the country:. 


1. North China. When the deputation visited North China 
I found the students there in a lull like that before a battle or the 
calm before a storm. They were being criticized as being apathetic. 
But a shrewd observor could not but sense approaching danger. 
That something was brooding in their minds was quite evident from 
the type of questions they put to me. This apparent apathy may 
account for a great deal of the rather cold reception accorded us 
by some religious institutions. Government schools in Tientsin and 
Peiping, however, have produced many seriously thoughtful students. 
There was an earnestness there which was much less in evidence 
in South China. The political situation in North China probably 
made students search for reality. In Taiyuanfu about seventy 
percent of the students were from junior middle school. Their 
intellectual level was by no means high, but that did not prevent 
them earnestly seeking for truth. Many enquirers from the Eddy 
Campaign came to our meetings. The interest in the government 
schools was also encouraging. 


2. Central China. In Changsha and Wuchang earnestness was 
specially marked among non-Christian students. They enquired 
into all kinds of subjects and were sensitive to all-influences. Dr. 


Chen, one of the three members of the “Youth and Religion Cam- 
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paign,” was invited to the Hunan University a its students. I was 
invited to speak by the students at the Wu-Han University. The 
Y.M.C.A. somehow did not make such arrangements beforehand. 
The Commissioners of Education, Dr. King Chu, Hunan, and Dr. C. P. 
Chen, Hupeh, showed keen interest in our efforts and did a lot to 
make them a success. 

3. East China. I did not find Nanking and Hangchow very 
encouraging. I expected to find them in the vanguard of modern 
progrezs and wide-awake to the major problems that confront students 
the world over. Actually they were, relatively, not as keen as their 
contemporaries in Wu-Han or Changsha. The majority of those 
I came into contact with took little interest in spiritual matters, 
unless academic theology can be accepted as such. In Hangchow 
not many questions were asked of us, and the few were much too 
“other-worldly” for the age and environment of the students. I do 
not believe in’ young people being spiritual in the abstract; they 
must relate their religion to everyday life. The Hangchow Christian 
University students constituted an exception. They were greatly 
interested in the problems we brought up and the line of action we 
proposed. We had very little chance to address government students 


in East China. 

4. Fukien. In Foochow and Amoy the students were most 
keen. They attended all meetings to overflowing. They listened 
outside church windows and doors. Though thére was no lack of 
thoughful enquirers, there was perhaps also an element of danger. 
They were apt to be too emotional. A few boys and girls of junior 
middle school grade, aged between fifteen and seventeen, wanted to 
leave their homes and schools and go about the country preaching. 
I strongly advised against such an hasty and insufficiently prepared 
dedication. It seems important for heads of Christian institutions 
to look into cases of this kind and guide them wisely. Nothing 
worthwhile can be achieved without sweat and labour. Mere 
enthusiasm will not carry us far. The Commissioner of Education, 
Dr. C. W. Cheng, very kindly gave us help in many ways. 


5. Hongkong and Canton. Hongkong is not like any other 
place I visited. It was unfortunate that we arrived just before the 
Christmas recess. It was also the time for examinations. I found 
it difficult to discover something to which to make an appeal. 
Arguments which carry weight in China Proper mean very little 
to students in Hongkong. One cannot escape the impression that 
they live in a false atmosphere of their own, an atmosphere that is 
neither Chinese nor foreign. The students’ mentality is neither 
national nor international, neither that of a freeman nor that of a 
_serf. Canton, on the other hand, presented quite a contrast. We 
arrived just when the student patriotic demonstrations began, and 
so had to curtail some of our projects. The students were very 
much alive but their teachers, curiously, somewhat conservative. 
Their interest in religion was academic, though, unlike that of 
students in Hangchow, not theological. I had a very enjoyable 
time at Lingnan Christian University. I was especially struck with 
their alumni clubs. Nothing comparable to them, in respect to 
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— and variety of interest, have I met in other university 


In conclusion I should say that in spite of our national crisis, 
or perhaps on account of it, China’s younger generation is growing 
up more serious-minded and is refusing to be satisfied with mere 
platitudes and frivolity. It is up to Christian workers, both within 
and without church organizations, to reap this harvest right now. 
The chance may not recur for a long while to come. Both the 
Church and China need young people fired with enthusiasm for a 
life of sacrificial service, steady in their purpose, constructive in 
their program, sympathetic in their outlook and lofty in their con- 
ception. Nothing save supreme faith in a God of Love and Power 
who will never let one down, so to speak, when you put your trust 
in righteousness and love and give up all recourse of falsehood and 
cruelty,—will ever carry China’s millions through the baptism of 
fire the nation is now undergoing. We must believe, all appearances 
to the contrary notwithstanding, that the world, bleeding and 
bloodthirsty, is not an intractable wild animal, but human and 
reasonable, and will, and can only, respond to love—unconditional, 
forgiving, healing love—in order to come to itself again. 


I am very thankful to have been associated with my distinguished 
colleagues in these travels. I do not say services, for my part was 
very small and I only gave isolated talks. I am glad because I have 
seen with my own eyes the Spirit of God at work among China’s 
students. May God bless us in our humble efforts to further His 
Kingdom on earth, and lead us all, old and young alike, to the path 
of light and peace, and grant us strength and wisdom to face the 
national and international crises that beset and distract us today. 


‘Chinese Students on the Move Again 
_ KIANG WEN-HAN 


| OR nearly four years Chinese students have been living in an 
atmosphere of severe political control and educational regi- 

mentation. The heavily loaded curricula, the standardized 

mass examinations, the compulsory military training, the 
suppression of political and social organizations in schools and the 
constant raiding of “undesirable” students, have combined to pro- 
duce a mentality of indifference and cynicism. In the meantime, 
the national crisis, intensified by steady Japanese encroachment, 
has developed into alarming proportions. In November, 1935, the 
Japanese set about to engineer an “autonomy” movement in North 
China, aiming to separate the five northern provinces from the 
jurisdiction of the Central Government. This immediately called 
forth a series of circular telegrams and manifestoes from educational 
circles in Peiping and Tientsin, advocating the use of all available 
forces to preserve the territorial and political integrity of the country. 


The students could no longer continue to be quiet in their classes 
and laboratories when they found that the existence of their country 
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was hanging in the balance. The quiescent voleano suddenly erupted 
on December 9, 1935 when more than six thousand students of both 
sexes in Peiping braved a biting wind to hold demonstrations 
against “autonomy.” Up to that time, Chinese sentiments against 
Japan had been strictly suppressed, and any direct reference to the 
Japanese aggression in China was regarded as “detrimental to 
amicable foreign relations.” For the first time on December 9th, 
the students were able to shout the long-forbidden slogans: “Down 
with Japanese Imperialism!”’, “The Whole Nation in Arms for the 
Defense of North China!’’, etc., etc. Thus they gave voice to the 
issue which the Japanese were trying to keep under cover. The 
students paraded in an orderly and high-spirited fashion, defying 
_ the obstructions and interference of armed policemen and gendarmes. 
Minor clashes occurred when the police played firehoses upon them 
in an attempt to halt the progress of the parade. Many students 
were beaten up by the bamboo canes and even the big swords of 
the police, and others were put under arrest, to be honored as 
“patriotic criminals” by their fellow-students. Early in the morn- 
ing, about a thousand students of Yenching and Tsinghua Univer- 
sities started out from their respective campuses, situated about 
five miles to the west of Peiping, and proceeded on foot to the city, 
but these were prevented from joining the student demonstrations 
in the city by barricades which kept them outside the city gates. 
A “peace strike’ was launched the next day and continued for a 
number of days in the many universites and middle schools in 
Peiping. A feverish period of patriotic organization and activity 
was thus begun. 

Another city-wide student demonstration was launched in Pei- 
ping on December 16. More than six thousand students from some 
twenty-five universities and middle schools participated with undamp- 
ened enthusiasm. This time the universities outside the city were 
not foiled. A number of Yenching and Tsinghua students spent 
the previous night in the city, and their colleagues left their cam- 
puses early in the morning and forced their entrance into the city 
under a barrage of stones thrown by police from the top of the city 
wall. Inside the city many small parades struggled with the police 
cordons on every important corner before they could come together 
for a mammoth mass meeting. After this meeting broke up, the 
students formed a long, parade with some ten or twelve abreast 
attempting to march through the city. At one gate, the police fired 
three volleys into the air, but the students held their ground, con- 
tinuing to shout slogans and to distribute handbills. The leaders 
ran forward crying: “Chinese police do not fight Chinese students!” 
One student was severely beaten up by the police but cried out: 
“Beat me! Kill me if you wish! I am a Chinese who loves his 
country!’ In confronting police attacks, the girl students usually 
served as vanguards of the parades. At one point, two bodies of 
students were separated by a barred gate. One girl student, about 
twenty-one years of age, bravely crawled under the gate and 
tried to open it for her fellow-students to pass through, but was 
caught by the police and severely beaten and then confined for 
several hours. 
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The above epoch-making demonstrations in Peiping were fol- 
Jowed by a series of sympathetic student parades and strikes all over 
the country. “The Chinese must unite to save China!” This revival 
of the student movement is an indication of the nation-wide indigna- 
tion against the endless Japanese aggressions. The newly organized 

Peiping Students’ Union has the following to say in their letter to 
the students of the United States of America: “The masses of 
‘China—and they are masses—do not want Japanese rule. But they 
are unorganized and inarticulate; their strongest desires do not find 
effective expression. News’ agencies are heavily censored under 
threat of extinction. Of all groups in China, we students are the 
ones who can talk and act with the most straight-forwardness and 
freedom at this time. We have little to lose in wealth and position, 
and no family ties to hold us back. We feel our nation’s peril with 
an intensity which only youth can fully understand. We feel that 
we must do all that we can to arouse and organize the masses so 
that they will see and understand the present position of China and 
stand solidly behind those leaders who are determined to save her 
as a great nation.” 

In Shanghai, more than five thousand students marched on foot 
for twelve hours in the cold and rainy night of December 19 before 
they gathered at the Civic Center early next morning to gain reas- 
surances from Mayor Wu Te-chen on the preservation of China’s 
sovereignty and territorial integrity. Then on December 23 about 
1,000 students of Fu-Tan University including fifty girls took the 
- Jead in starting a “petition pilgrimage” to Nanking. ‘They reached 
the railway station after various police attempts to stop them on 
the way. They boarded a train which was due to leave for Nanking 
early in the afternoon. When it was found that the engine was 
uncoupled, they announced their intention to stay aboard the train 
until they got a free ride to the Capital. The Mayor of Shanghai 
declared martial law and almost all railway traffic was suspended. 
In the meantime, the student forces at the station were greatly 
augmented by students from other leading local universities and 
middle schools, swelling the total number to 2,500, some 500 of them 
girls and all of them of the ages from fourteen to twenty-five. 
Finally, the students managed to get the train started for Nanking. 
But they had to run their own locomotive and repair the broken 
tracks while they moved along. But after they had got about half- 
way to Nanking, they were compelled to turn back by an over- 
whelming force of gendarmes sent by the Government to stop them. 
Their persistent struggle lasted for five starving days and five 
sleepless nights. Similar stories can be told about the student 
_ demonstrations held in Tientsin, Nanking, Wuchang, Hankow, Hang- 
chow, Tsinan and Canton. 


On the whole, the student demonstrations have been conducted 
in a very orderly and peaceful manner except when the patriotism 
of the demonstrators was shamefully rewarded by the brutality of 
the police and other guardians of peace in Peiping. Unfavorable 
critics have attributed these ebullitions of the students to the 
machinations of the Communists. But this is nonsensical. Any 
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objective observer must regard the recent student movement as 
spontaneous in origin and patriotic in motive. One Yenching 
professor made the following typical remark: “It is shameful to 
say that Communists are the only patriots left in China. If every 
' Chinese who agrees with and supports the demands made by the 
students is a Communist, then let us hope that most Chinese are 
Communists. But it is not true. There are plenty of people left 
in China who can still love their country, and resist its destruction, 
’ without being paid by Moscow for doing it.” 


The more sophisticated people have also regarded the recent 
student movement as superficial and perhaps childish. It is true that 
the student demonstrations have produced very little practical effect 
on the Sino-Japanese situation. Rightly it is claimed by critics that 
mere propaganda and parades will not help tne country, and that 
the shouting of slogans and the posting and distribution of hand- 
bills is little better than labor lost. Yet the real significance of the 
student movement started on the now historic “December 9th” should 
not be overlooked. In the first place, the recent student demon- 
strations have aroused a mass opposition against Japanese im- 
perialism and expressed the general sentiments of the Chinese people 
for a movement for the liberation of the nation. Secondly, the 
demonstrations have awakened the people to the fact that actual 
liberation of the nation can be achieved only by a collective “will- 
to-resistance.” Thirdly, the demonstrations have helped to indicate 
that only organized and disciplined “‘action” of the people can bring 
about a “united front” in the country. The students have struck, 
from their studies but they have not been idle. They have organized 
“armies of propaganda” to penetrate into the interior cities and 
villages, to awaken the masses to the danger of the nation and to 
organize them into various people’s patriotic societies. The ferment 
may gradually leaven the whole lump into an irresistible movement 
for national emancipation. The December Student Movement, 
properly appraised, is really more significant than the first Student 
Movement of May 4th, 1919. 


The Christian students have taken a commendable part in the 
recent student demonstrations. As a matter of fact, it was the 
Christian institutions that took the lead in most of the dramatic 
demonstrations, notably Yenching University in Peiping, Nanking 
University in Nanking, Central China College in Wuchang, and 
Shantung Christian University in Tsinan. Of course, there were 
not lacking Christian students who influenced by the “escape” type 
of Christian evangelism took no active interest in these patriotic 
eruptions. But in general, the Christian sentiments in the present 
national crisis have been voiced in the following public announce- 
ment recently released by a group of well-known Chinese Christian 
leaders in Shanghai: 


“We believe that every people has a right to existence and to 
the preservation of their national intergrity. Recent events in 
North China make it plain that all our sufferings and compromises, 
all our yielding since September 18, 1931 have not only failed to 
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satisfy the insatiable demands of our aggressor, but have almost 
brought our nation into the depths of an unfathomable abyss. For 
this reason, actuated by a sense of love for the truth, we feel the 
imperative need for a united front among all our people in fearless 
opposition to any attempt to alienate our territory and to any 
measure calculated to deceive or intimidate us into acquiescence in 
the surrender of our rights. We love peace, but we love justice 
more. We are against any action that will lead to unnecessary 
sacrifice, but we are not afraid to shed our blood for the sake of 
truth and justice. We pledge ourselves to back up to the utmost 
the nation-wide movement of resistance which has arisen through- 


out the country.” 


— 


Christianity and China’s Reconstruction® 
Y. T. WU 


| HE following is the substance of a statement which the writer 
IT presented to the meeting of the Provisional Council of the 


Student Christian Movement of China in January 1936. It 

was drawn up to form the basis of a more systematic study 
of the faith and mission of the S.C.M. which had already been going 
on for a year prior to the meeting. It is an attempt to clarify 
certain basic issues with regard to our religious faith and its 
application to the present Chinese situation. 


RELIGIOUS BASIS 


The object of our faith. 
We believe that there is in this universe a Force which pene- 
trates and sustains all existence and all forms of life. 


We cannot discover with our senses the “body” (or substance) 
of this. Force just as we cannot discover with our senses the “body” 
of an electron, of gravity, or of what is called the mind within the 


human person. 

But this Force reveals itself at all times and at all places. It 
reveals itself in the world of nature as laws and in human society 
as love. Laws penetrate and sustain all natural phenomena; with- 
out them, there would be no such things as natural phenomena as 
we see them. Similarly, love penetrates and sustains human society. 
Human beings are social in nature, and love is an indispensable 
element in the forming of human society. We do not deny the 
existence of social evil, but the fact that human beings do not feel 
at home with evil and that there is a ceaseless striving after the 
. good, compels us to admit the necessity and the universality of love. 
In fact, what a called love is simply the basic “law” within the 


human order. 


We can experience truth and love, but we cannot experience the 
' substance of which they are expressions, just as we can experience 


*Specially written for World’s Youth, April, 1936. 
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the workings of the electron, of gravity, and of mind, but not the 
substances that constitute them. 


Since law and love penetrate and sustain all existence and all 
forms of life, we say that the Force which they reveal is united, 
is one. 


We call this Force God or Father, but that does not mean that 
It is like a human person. How can human beings with their 
limitations in understanding and in language devise a name that 
would be appropriate to this great and unsearchable Force. This 
Force not only penetrates and sustains; It also creates and destroys. 
It reveals not only truth and love; It also reveals beauty. In order 
to meet our emotional needs, we have, consciously or unconsciously, 
personalized It, but personalization is not something of which to be 
afraid. A Chinese poet writes: | 


“Wind of the Spring, 
“IT knew thee not; 
“Why then this uninvited rush 
Into the curtains of my inner chamber!” 


He has personalized the wind, but that in no way interferes with 
the truth which the facts represent. We say “God”, “Father”: 
these terms merely symbolise the intimacy of this Force in Its 
relation to us, the guidance which It gives, and Its authority over us. 


. This mighty Force which permeates and sustains everything in 
this universe is the object of our faith. It (or He) reveals Itself 
continually: in nature, in human relations, in the ugly and the evil, 
in the beautiful and the good. We seek Him because He has first 
sought us. He is near us, like the rays of the sun which bathe us 
in its splendor, like the gentle breeze which soothes and refreshes 
us. But between Him and us, there is an unfathomable chasm. It 
separates us from Him as the earth is separated from the sun or 
as the mountain top is elevated above the bottom of the ocean. He 
reveals His majesty and His greatness; He also exposes our wicked- 
ness and our insignificance. Consequently, He is to us both a stern 
master and a helpful friend. To be in a repentant mood and to be 
receptive to His revelations; to search, to obey, and to strive, 
struggle and create with what has been received,—that is religion. 
To let these revelations continually influence change and destroy our 
personal desires, views, and plans, so that they may reflect a little 
more of His truth and His goodness,—that is prayer. To let this 
immense Power mould our whole being, so that we may be trans- 
formed from fear and worry into a life of peace, courage, under- 
standing, and joy,—that is salvation and a new birth. 


Jesus Christ. 


Jesus Christ is the unique revealer of that powerful Force 
which we have called God. In Him, we see truth and love incarnated 
and personalized. Jesus is a historic person; like other historic 
persons, He died. But He is not dead, for, even now, whenever we 
come into contact with Him through literature or through other 


personalities, we are able to experience His presence vividly. This 
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presence, together with the guidance which it gives us, is what we 
call Christ. 


-The religion of Jesus is the religion of life. He looks at life 


from the perspective of a holy, yet loving Father. The central faith 
of His religion is the value and the possibilities of life. He is 
thoroughly acquainted with human wickedness; nevertheless He 
affirms the sacredness of life. Because of his wickedness, man needs 


salvation and rebirth; because of the divine spark in him, man, how--. 


ever evil, possesses the dignity of a person and is never incapable 
of rebirth. 


Because Jesus attaches crucial importance to the value of life, 
His religion is a revolutionary religion. He would attack relent-. 


- Jessly any individual, group, or institution which would suppress, or 
destroy life. His love expresses itself as reproof and revolt against 
the oppressor and sympathy and help toward the oppressed. 


Because Jesus attaches equal importance to the possibilities of 
life, He would not use the method of “an eye for an eye, a tooth for 


a tooth” for the realization of social good. He insists on the neces--. 


sity for oneness of means and ends, for “a corrupt tree cannot bear 


good fruit.” Therefore He hates sin, but not the sinner; He wants. 


to do away with class distinctions, but he is not class-conscious; He 
would have men enjoy a materially abundant life, but He would not 


let the material become an end in life. 


The way of salvation to which Jesus points us is the way of 
the Cross. “Whosoever would save his life shall lose it; but 
whosoever shall lose his life shall save it.” This saying is a 
treasure-house of incalculable riches, and no amount of words would 
be adequate to express the inexhaustible meaning contained therein. 
The Way of the Cross is a tremen‘lous challenge to us. He who 
would respond to the challenge must forget himself and follow the 
commands of Truth wherever they may lead. The Way of the Cross 
is diametrically opposed to the ways of human wisdom and human 
expediency, but Jesus has shown us that it is the only way to life, 


NEEDS OF CHINA’S SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT 


International Situation. 


_ The international situation is in a state of great impending 
change. Put in concise words, the changes involved are; the transi- 
tion of the capitalistic society from the stage of prosperity to that 
of decay and a movement towards the socialistic order as the result 
of grave social injustices and international unrest. The race of 
armaments, fascist dictatorships, unemployment, competition for 
_ markets, Japanese and Italian imperialistic aggression in China and 
Abyssinia,—these are signs of the former; the founding and growth 
of the U.S.S.R., the revolt and resistance of weaker peoples, the 
existence of class consciousness in capitalistic countries, the move- 
ment against war and fascism, the spread of revolutionary ideas,— 
these are signs of the latter. 
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Such a situation makes an international war seem inevitable. 
The result of this war, if it comes, will be, on the one hand, terrible 
destruction, and, on the other, the growth in power of progressive 
movements. We believe that the world is going in the direction of 
a socialistic order; but this new order will come only after a period 
of fierce striggle. Whether this struggle will be peaceful or violent; 
whether it will be prolonged or brought to a quick success; this will 
depend on the nature of the different social situations during the 
coming period. 


The Christian Attitude. 

We do not cherish the utopian illusion that society ater a veriod 
of radical change will become ideal. From the standpoint of Chris- 
tianity we are positive in standing for a fundamental reconstruction 
of the present economic order. But we believe that economic change 
is only the first step toward a complete revolution. A society that 
would put the value of personality in the central place would require 
a many-sided and continual revolution. In this regard we believe 
that the Gospel of Jesus is an eternal challenge to this world. 


Organized Christianity, however, is a religion that has sanct- 
ioned violence and upheld the status quo. Since the decline of feud- 
alism in the West, it has identified itself with capitalism, nationalism, 
and imperialism. This is the reason why it is so impotent today. 
We must regain at this time the prophetic consciousness of the ten- 
sion between the temporal and the eternal, between what is and 
what ought to be, so that the Gospel of Jesus may once more be 
proclaimed with power as an eternal challenge to the world.. 


Needs of China. 

First of all, China needs a national repentance. The present 
crisis convicts us of sin. It lays bare the fruit of decades of cor- 
ruption, of poor government, of selfish- leadership, and of an indif- 
ferent people who have allowed such things to be. We have turned 
our eyes outwardly and located the seat of our trouble in foreign 
aggression or in the doings of the other person or group of persons; 
we must also see in ourselves, the individual and corporate guilt 
which has contributed to the making of the present crisis. Only such 
a sense of sin can give us the right perspective from which to deal 
with the present situation and wean us from the hardness, self- 
righteousness, and excesses to which such a situation easily leads. 


But we must go further. This national repentance must express 
itself in practical ways, if it is not to become morbid self-centredness. 
It must express itself in social action. 


The action which will most adequately express this national 
repentance is a social revolution. By social revolution we mean the 
radical change from a social order based on the principles of private 
property, laissez-faire and competition which give rise to exploita- 
tion, oppression and injustice, to a social order based on the principles 
of communal labor, communal appropriation and communal! ownership. 
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We repudiate the shallow idealism which regards the problem 
of China as merely a problem of morals and character and which 
believes that the problems of China would be completely solved if 
‘ means could be devised to elevate morals and to improve character. 
We believe that morals and character are inseparable from materia! 
conditions and the social environment. If material relations are not 
changed, the change of the heart, even if possible, would be neither 
thoroughgoing nor lasting. 

We equally repudiate the shallow materialism which considers 
morals and character as of no importance, and which believes that 
once a social reorganization is achieved, we shall enter into an ideal 

world. 

We follow Jesus completely in His teaching: “Men do not live 
by bread alone.” By this He means: “Men do live by bread, but 
not by bread alone.” Shallow idealism has understood only the 
second half of this sentence; shallow materialism only its first half. 
We stand for revolution, but there must first be a revolution in our 
own consciousness. This is a change of the mind and a change of 
the heart. This change is brought about partly by the social situa-. 
tion and partly by conscious propaganda. A revolutionary conscious- 
ness produces revolutionary action, and this action produces a new 
= higher consciousness. The whole process is in the form of a 
cycle. | 


Some will say: “Chinese society is a society of under-produc- 
tion, not one of over-production. Its problem is, therefore, not one 
of inequalities of wealth, but one of differences in the degree of 
poverty. Therefore a social revolution is not needed.” Others will 
say: “The root of China’s problem lies in poverty, physical weak- 
ness, ignorance and selfishness, rather than in internal exploitation 


and foreign aggression.” We consider these to be erroneous views. 


They should be corrected. 


It is true that Chinese society at present has not yet entered into 
the capitalistic stage. But itis based on the principles of private 
property, laissez-faire and competition no less than the capitalistic 
' society. And the exploitation, oppression and inequalities it has 
produced are no less than those produced in capitalistic society. A 
capitalistic society needs a social revolution; an under-productive, 
semi-feudalistic saciety also needs a social revolution. To look at it 
from a different angle: China need not go the way of capitalism, for 
it is a way which has proved to be a “no thoroughfare” to capitalistic 
nations. Again, China cannot go the way of capitalism, because 
imperialistic nations will not allow her to. Therefore, unless we 
want China to be degraded from its present semi-colonial status to 
that of a full colony, a social revolution is China’s only way out. 


We equally condemn as poor diagnosis the description of China’s 
troubles as consisting mainly in poverty, physical weakness, ignor- 
ance, and selfishness. We do not deny the existence of such 
phenomena, nor the need for their eradication. But a complete 
eradication of these evils must be preceded by a fundamental change 
of the system which has helped to produce them. To-do this, we 
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have, first, to resist the present imperialistic aggression, for, if 
China should become a subject nation, no radical reforms will be pos- 


_ gible; second, to eliminate all those whose interest lies in the pre- 


servation of the status quo, for, as long as they are in power, they | 
will certainly obstruct revolutionary changes. Unless we first deal 
with these two kinds of reactionary forces, nothing will effectively 
cure the maladies which have been mentioned. 


This then is our conclusion. We need a social revolution. This 
revolution should begin with resistance against imperialistic aggres- 
sion which is now threatening the very life of this country. In the 
process of the revolution, the people will be strengthened and united 
and, given the proper leadership, deepened and purified. The revolu- 
tion itself, with a regenerated people, will then be able to throw out 
of power or to convert all reactionary forces, thus preparing the 
way for the building of a new social order. As to what this new 
order should be like, we cannot and do not need to discuss it now; 
it will have to depend on further developments. A blue print is not 
necessary at this time, so long as we are clear as to basic principles. 


Such being our objective, we have to say that all those who are 
striving for the same goal with us are our fellow-workers, and all 


those who obstruct the realization of our objective should be coerced 


or won over for our cause. This will imply a social struggle, but a 


‘social struggle is unavoidable, for revolution is social struggle. 


The objection has been raised that the Gospel of Jesus is a 
Gospel of peace, and that therefore we should not advocate a social 
struggle. Again, this is a misinterpretation of the ethics of Jesus, 


Jesus stood for peace, but He also stood for justice. For this reason, 


He was most uncompromising toward the social evils of His time 
and toward their perpetrators, and that was a social struggle. It 
was the main cause of His being put to death. Real peace can only 
be built on justice. 


There are also doubts with regard to the attitude we should 
take toward the state. Should Christians have a national conscious- 
ness? Should Christians be patriotic? We are against a narrow 
nationalism; we are also against the type of patriotism which has 
become the cat’s paw of the property class. But we feel that the 
State has its place during the present stage of international develop- 
ment, and that a premature cosmopolitanism is too romantic to face 
present realities. 

Finally, we should have some clear views concerning the problem 
of pacifism and violence. — 


First, we believe that Jesus Himself was an absolute pacifist. 
Because of His “reverence for personality”—to use the words of | 
Albert Schweitzer—He would not use force to restrain or change the 
action of the party in opposition, even though he might be wrong. 
His injunction: “Resist not evil; whosoever smiteth thee on thy 
left cheek, turn to him the right cheek also,” should be taken literally. 
But not to use force does not mean surrender, accommodation, or 
inaction. Jesus was active about exposing evils, only He would 
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Overcome evil with good. For, as we have seen, He demanded the 
harmony of means with ends. 

-- ‘There are views which deny that Jesus was an absolute pacifist, 
but their arguments are based on insufficient evidence. 

Is Jesus’ way, then, an effective way for dealing with social 
problems? We believe it is, though we do not take the word “effec- 
tive” in its popular sense. Our difficulty lies in our inability to 
practise the way of love, not in its effectiveness. Such being the 
case, there are many different point of view as to what Jesus’ ideal 
should mean to us in the present situation. The following are some 
of the outstanding ones :— 

1. That the way of love is absolute and that whoever accepts 
it should do his utmost to practise it and to oppose whatever individual 
or group action is contrary to it. 

2. That the way of love is absolute, but that since very few 
people have pledged themselves to it, whatever violence they use 
_ on behalf of truth and justice is right. As to those who have ac- 
cepted the ideal, they should try to practise it themselves on the one 
hand, and, on the other, to propagate it among those who have not 


accepted it. The pacifist’s attitude toward others should not only > 


be one of understanding, but also one of cooperation within the limit 
of his faith and convictions. | 


3. That the way of love is absolute as a principle but relative 


‘in its application to a particular situation because human beings can 
only approximate but not fully realise the ideal. For this reason, 
violence is right for anybody, provided it is for a good cause. 

4. That violence in itself is neutral, and that therefore all 
violence used with the motive of love is right. 

This is an exceedingly complicated problem which we are not 
- ready to solve adequately. All we can do, therefore, is to state the 
different points of view so that we can give it more thought before 
attempting to arrive at a conclusion. 


MISSION OF THE S&. C. M. 


_ The objective of the S.C.M. as formulated in 1927 is: “In the 
spirit of Jesus, to create fellowships of youth, to build sound character 
and to work for the emancipation and development of the life of the 
people.” This objective, we believe, is still appropriate and challeng- 
ing. 

In the light of this objective, the mission of the S.C.M. in our 
opinion consists of the following: 
1. To preach the “whole” gospel of Jesus—which means the 


- gospel with God as its object of faith, the value of personality as its 


criterion for action, social and spiritual emancipation as its objective 
—and to help proclaim its challenges to this world. 

2. To gain a realistic understanding of the present age in order 
to be able to face intelligently the big social problems before us and 
_ to search for ways in which the S.C.M. can make its contributicns 
toward their solution. | 
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3. To train for ability in collective action which could be applied 
to programs designed for accelerating social change, beginning from 
— eg and gradually extending to the mass of people in a 
union front. 


4. Tocultivate personal growth in spirit, body and mind in such 
a way that they will be vitally related to the task before us, making 
those who have been disciplined by it staunch warriors for the new 


order. 


=o= 


Ideals in the Student Christian Movement* 
MAURICE C. GARTON 


HAVE been asked to speak on “Ideals in the Student Christian 
Movement” and at the same time link up my remarks with 
the three questions before us.’ It would be impossible for me 
to speak about all the ideals in the S.C.M. as each student has 

his own ideals, and in any case it is not much use talking about ideals 
unless there is some possibility of their practical application. So 
I will confine my remarks to a sentence in the convictions recently 
put forward for consideration by the Provisional Council of the 
S.C.M. in China. “We believe that the S.C.M., being interdenomina- 
tional and interconfessional in nature, should take as its supreme 
mission pioneering for the Church Universal through the strength- 
ening of the organized churches.” Here I want to lay emphasis 
on the word “pioneering’’, | 

When a piece of grit gets in my eye I do everything I can to 
remove it. First my eyes water in order to wash it out, and then 
if that fails I ask a kind friend to come to my assistance. When an 
irritating substance gets inside an oyster the oyster surrounds it 
with layers of nacreous substance, so that it becomes a precious 
pearl. The question before us is, “Is the Church to be an eye or an 
oyster?” I do not wish to infer that all students are disturbing 
elements, but I believe it is true to say that many men who were 
radical thinkers in their student days became leaders of thought in 
their later life; and therefore if we find a certain student is a 
disturbing thinker we should treat him as something precious to 
be kept inside the Church. It is such a student who may be the 


pioneer in broadening our vision of the Church as a Catholic Church, 


in opening up a new vista of hitherto unrevealed potentialities. 
From this point of view it is obvious that I cannot deal more con- 
cretely with the ideals of the S.C.M., as from the nature of the case 
they are as yet unknown. 


*Address given to Peiping Missionary Fellowship. 

1. These questions were: (1) “How can we help youth to get a more 
adequate conception of the Church?” (2) “Shall we insist that youth express 
loyalty to Christ through the existing churches?” (3) “What should be the 
position and function of youth in the work and control of the Church?” 
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I crave your permission to wander a little from the subject in 
order to deal with some principles. As we examine the universe 
we find ourselves surrounded with variety. No two stars are alike; 
there are suns, moons, planets etc; some planets have one moon, 
others have many, and at least.one has a ring round it instead of a 
moon. To come closer, this earth of ours is full of variety, some 
parts are always cold, some always hot, some alternate between hot 
and cold, some are always temperate. There are great expanses of 
water and little tiny ponds, huge flat plains and great mountain 


‘ranges, sandy deserts and fertile lands, small islands and great con- 


tinents. Plant life is full of countless variety from the tiny plant 
hardly visible to the naked eye to the mighty monarchs of the forest. 
Animal life extends from the tiniest bacillus to the ponderous 
elephant. All is variety; and no type says of another that it exists 
contrary to the will of God. The elephant does not say to the lion, 
“your nose is too small and your mouth too large”; all are created by 
God under His good guidance. This tremendous variety is not less 
evident in the human race. There are white men, yellow men, 
black men and red men; artists, poets, engineers, artisans, musicians 
and so on; and therefore I conclude that it is the will of God that 
there shall be variety, and any attempt on our part to bind men 
down to a particular type is doomed to failure. The Church, if it 
is — a Catholic Church, must be big enough to include every 
variety. 


But here we come up against the difficulty that some men seem 
to be working in opposition to the will of God, and hindering His 
purpose; and so we are driven back to examine the non-human ele- 
ments in the universe; and our scientists tell us that these have 
been questioned in recent years, but the great majority abide as 
certain natural laws. I admit that some of these natural laws have 
been questioned, in recent years, but the great majority abide, as 


_ without those laws the universe would be a chaos and science would 


be impossible. I believe those laws were made by God, and if He 
made laws for the non-human universe, I see no reason why He 
should not make laws for the human race. The laws for the mat- 
erial universe deal with its nature as matter, the laws for the animal 
kingdom deal with its nature as instinctive living creatures, and so 
the laws for man deal with man’s nature as a moral being. 


As Christians we believe that God revealed His moral laws to us 
in the twelve Commandments, that is the ten Commandments of the 
Old Testament and the two Commandments which Our Lord gave 
us. I would go still further, and say that as man is a rational being, 
so God has revealed to man through the Christian Church certain 
truths about the universe which are summed up in the Creeds, the 
Apostles’ Creed and the Nicene Creed. Owing to lack of time I 
have here jumped several steps, but I believe that our position would 
be greatly strengthened if we taught clearly that the Christian faith 
is based, on the moral side, on these twelve Commandments and, on 
the intellectual side, on these two Creeds, I do not believe that our 
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non-Christian friends should be expected to think out the Christian 
faith for themselves, any more than a science student is expected 
to think out his science for himself. As the science student is first 
taught the bases of science, which have been worked out by expert 
scientists, so the Christian student should be taught the bases of the - 
Christian faith, both on its moral and intellectual side, and then as 
he studies so he can learn to understand it. 


Now some of you may be silently accusing me of inconsistency, 
as at first I pleaded for variety and now I am pleading for uniform- 
ity ; but I cannot help it, as in the sentence I read out at the beginning 
I said that the S.C.M. should “be pioneering for the Church Univer- 
‘sal’, not several churches but the Church Universal. Here you have 
the variety in “pioneering” and uniformity in “the Church Universal”. 
How the Student Christian Movement will work out a synthesis I 
don’t know, but I am firmly convinced that for our part we should 
do all we can to remove any obstacles in its path, and one of those 
obstacles is our disunion. 


One of the questions down for discussion is, “How can we help. 
youth to get a more adequate conception of the Church?” But if we 
ourselves are separated into many churches, surely that is a sign that 
we have not an adequate conception of the Church, especially as in 
some cases members of one church refuse to cooperate with members 
of another church. Let us frankly recognize that in some cases our 
divisions are the result of incidents in past history, and have no 
connection with the present day. When groups of Christians have 
broken away in the past from the main body of Christians in order to 
emphasize some valuable aspect of the Christian life, let us thank- 
fully recognize their contributions and close our ranks once more, 
including that aspect in the Church Universal. 


The second question is, “Shall we insist that youth express 
loyalty to Christ through the existing churches?” But if there were 
only one Church, which was truly the Body of Christ, this question 
would not arise. 


I have emphasized this question of the Unity of the Churth be- 
cause youth is not interested in our quarrels in past history and sees 
no point in our present divisions; whereas the ideal of one strong 
united Church has a tremendous appeal. Moreover, as I pointed 
out earlier, despite the tremendous variety in the universe, yet it 
is a cosmos, it all works together; so I believe the Church should 
include a great variety of thought, yet all working together. This 
spirit of cooperation postulates a willingness to allow other members 
to develop on their own lines, even if those lines do not fit in with our 
own scheme. Youth is a time for idealism and enthusiasm, so we 
must be prepared not only not to dampen this idealism and enthus- 
iasm, but on the contrary to foster it, if necessary guiding it as 
a result of our more mature experience. If a student proposes a 
course of action which we realize will have harmful results we must 
do our best to divert his zeal on to more profitable lines, but never 
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. merely show him the folly of his ideas and leave him disillusioned. 
Destructive criticism is simple, but constructive criticism requires 


thought. Also I believe we must take to heart the words of John 
the Baptist. “He must increase but I must decrease.” We are here 
as the tools of the Chinese to develop their Church, and must be 


| prepared to take the back seat as soon as our work is wane, and 


watch them go on into realms far above our ken. 
When the Apostles first began to preach, Gamaliel said, rg this 


counsel or this work be of men, it will be overthrown, but if it is 


of God ye will not be able to overthrow them, lest haply ye be found 


‘even to be fighting against God’. When the Student Christian 


Movement first began in Europe and America it was adversely critic- 
ized by many, but now many of the leaders of the Church are its sons. 


I will close my remarks with a few practical suggestions, based 
on the old idea that there is “no impression without expression.” I. 
believe that we should give students something to do at the earliest 
opportunity, but if we give them too big a responsibility at first they 
are liable to get swollen heads, and also if they fail they will be 
discouraged; so we should give them a small responsibility at first 
and gradually enlarge it according to their ability. In order that 


a student’s religious development shall not be one-sided he should 


have three types of work. The first would be an active part in the 
worship services, so as to assist his spiritual development; the 
second would be some kind of teaching, such as Sunday School, Bible 
class or discussion group, so as to increase his intellectual under- 
standing of Christianity; and the third would be some social project 


-to help him apply his faith. 


We have a great opportunity open before us, and at the same 
time a tremendous responsibility rests upon our shoulders. Let us 
pray God to guide us by His Holy Spirit that we may do His will. 


—o= 


An Answer to the Determinist Ideas of Chinese Students 
E. R. LAPWOOD 


HE battle of science and religion is over in England. We have | 
rediscovered the fact that Jesus’ teaching cannot conflict with 

_ truth. The dogmas in religion which contradicted the facts 

‘of human experience have proved to be trimmings added on 

the original teaching of Jesus. The young men andswomen of this 
generation in college do not have to face a conflict between faith 


and reason. 

This is not true of China. The vast majority of Chinese stud- 
ents come to us with the idea that religion and science stand in 
fundamental opposition. For them science is true—based on facts 
and built up by reason, and religion is false—based on superstition 
and built up by dogma. The reasons for this are familiar to every 
worker in China: the completely superstitious nature of Taoism, the 
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strong admixture of myth and magic in Buddhism, the conservatism 
cf Confucianism. These are on the negative,side. On the positive 
side is the Marxist influence in all phases of Chinese thought and 
teaching, and the idea that Religion is a device of imperialism to 
drug a backward country. These are not regarded as tentative 
theorizings, but are the dogmas on which the Chinese student un- 
questioningly builds his ideas and Opinions and actions. 

How shall we begin to present the Christian message so that 
it can appeal sufficiently to our student’s reason to penetrate this 
armour of preconception? 


The following attempt at an answer is suggested by the attitude 
of some modern writers on physics, and by our experience that the 
sharing of facts of religious life is more helpful than argument. 


The first thing we have to do is to acknowledge the validity in 
the modern world of the scientific method. T. H. Huxley said, 
“Science seems to me to teach in the highest and strongest manner 
the great truth which is embodied in the Christian conception of 
entire surrender to the will of God. Sit down before fact as a 
little child, be prepared to give up every preconceived notion, follow 
humbly wherever and to whatever abysses Nature leads, or you~ 
shall learn nothing. I have only begun to learn content and peace 
of mind since I resolved at all risks to do this.” That is, humility, 
and unwillingness to dogmatize or to argue towards a conclusion 
already decided by prejudice, are the first essentials. 


The method of science is this: from the facts as we know them 
we deduce a “working hypothesis”. From this hypothesis we make 
a series of further inferences, and these we test by experiment. If 
the result of the experiment does not agree with our prophecy so much 
the worse for the prophecy. We must abandon or modify the 
hypothesis. Thus, for instance, the hypothesis of an ether forming 
a rigid framework for the universe had to be abandoned because 
deductions based upon it were proved false in the famous Michelson- 
Morley experiment. The abandonment of this false hypothesis led 
to the construction of the Theory of Relativity. Again the original 
simple Atomic Theory had to be greatly modified because it failed 
to account for the existence of Beta-rays and X-rays. 


| Second, we must respect the principal of absolute honesty which 
marks scientific research. In science we dare not cook the answer 
to a problem. We dare not pretend to know when we are ignorant. 
We dare not exaggerate or hide any result. Failure here will mean 
that further advance is barred. 


Next we should realize clearly what are the limits of science. 
Science is the explanation of how the Universe works. It does not 
explain in any final sense why it works. When the scientist states 
the facts of evolution he has all the evidence of geology and the 
strength of the scientific method behind him. If he goes on to 
postulate purpose or lack of purpose, he is speaking as a layman, 
and his —— can derive no real authority from his scientific re- 
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searches. If he seems to us to be wrong as a philosopher, that does 
not discredit his work as a scientist. We may continue to respect him 
as a scientist, but we are under no obligation to follow him when he 


leaves questions of how and tries to explain the ultimate meaning 
of his hypotheses. 
We are under no obligation to believe a scientist’s philosophy. 


But if the results of science lead all its servants to take up a similar 
point of view, their very mental ability forces us to consider that 


_ viewpoint seriously. This was the case until recently, for scientists 
as a whole inclined towards determinism in their philosophy of life: 


that is, they conceived of the world as a complete chain of predeter- 
mined cause and effect, with no room for free will. 


They had not proved determinism to be true: but in accordance 
with Newton’s famous principle that we must use the minimum 
number of hypotheses in natural philosophy, they felt that as the laws 
of physics and chemistry seemed to be capable of explaining com- 
pletely all inorganic phenomena in causal sequence, so we should not 
need to abandon strict determinism as our knowledge grew to include 
every branch of life. The idea that identical causes would always 


_ produce identical effects was so powerful in science that it was carried 


over into all phases of life. 
This chain of causality has now broken down. As we have in 


‘physics delved deeper into the atom to try to discover its inmost 


construction we have found that the definiteness of classical physics 
fades. Certainties become probabilities. A new branch of math- 
ematics has been developed which has proved far more powerful 
than the old, but it deals with the electron, for instance, not as a 
definite entity but as a probability. Where we used to think of elect- 
rons as little balls travelling in orbits round the nucleus-like planets 


round the sun, Eddington suggests that we should now rather think 


of waves of denser fog travelling through a thinner fog of probability. 


_A strange uncertainty makes its appearance: we can never know 


both the position and the velocity of an electron. It is not ordinary 
ignorance on our part, but by the very construction of the universe 
the act of observing one quantity makes it impossible to observe the 
other accurately. So prophecy such as Laplace and Tyndall and 
Huxley hoped for can never be arrived at. Moreover, we can no 
longer say that if an experiment was repeated in exactly the same 
conditions as before we should get an identical result. It is almost 


as if the electron has free will. We know what it will probably do: 
“we cannot be sure what it will do. 


A few scientists cling to the old position and believe that the laws 
of causality will someday be vindicated again; but many of the great- 
est of contemporary physicists, Weyl, Jeans, Bohr, Born, Eddington, 
for example, have said plainly that determinism as a philosophy can 


no longer claim the support of physics. 


This does have a real significance for ellison: Hitherto when 
we have claimed moral responsibility for man, the physicist has said 
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with the biologist “effects arise inevitably from their causes in our 
investigations; how will you prove that man is different except in 
being more complicated?” But now the physicist himself has aband- 
oned that position, and our hypothesis of free will is not so different 
from what he needs himself in atomic physics. 


The ground is thus cleared for the Christian to put forward his 
own interpretation of life. Here each one must think for himself. 
Second-hand philosophies are not good enough. We must have 
humility enough to be ready to change our ideas frankly where they 
are wrong. The following suggestion of such an interpretation is 
made tentatively with these considerations clearly in mi 


Science has shown us an immense universe almost t 


beginning of that universe. During the history of the world through 
this time we see a progress from simple to complex, from clumsy to 
marvellously adapted organisms, through inorganic to organic matter, 
through vegetable life to animal life, through life of a body to life 
of a brain, culminating in the purposive activity of man. We see that 
certain ideals have emerged—ideals of truth and beauty and love, of 
courage and cooperation, of purity and sacrifice. These are facts. 
Now we introduce an hypothesis. We believe that in this sequence 
there is a purpose, and that that purpose exists in the mind of the 
creator of the universe, God, who is at least personal, since person- 
ality embodies our highest ideals. 


“A fire-mist and a planet, 

A crystal and a cell; 

A jellyfish and a saurian 

And caves where the cave-men dwell; 
Then a sense of law and beauty, 

And a face turned from the clod— 
Some call it Evolution, 

And others call it God. 


* * * 


A picket frozen on duty, 

A mother starved for her brood, 

Socrates drinking the hemlock, 

And Jesus on the Rood; 

And millions who, humble and nameless, 
The straight, hard pathway trod— 
Some call it Consecration, 

And others call it.God.” 


Jesus seems to us to embody the highest standards we can im- 
agine. As we look at his life we are conscious of our own failure, 
and yet as we look we find power to live better. This persuades us 
that the Spirit of God took on human form in Jesus. While he was 
a man in body and mind, yet in moral perception he achieved unity 


d human 
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with God, and our ideas of God are inextricably mixed with his 
character. History shows that the spirit which was in Jesus was 
an eternal spirit, and can be in us. That spirit can change us 
radically, even instantaneously, by psychological action which we 
are just beginning to understand. This is a fact which many of us 
know with gratitude in our own experience: its authenticity con- 
vinces us that our idea of God is a true one. 


Let us follow the method of science as far as it will help us. 
First, it shows us that we are making a hypothesis. The hypothesis 
is that God exists, and that He is like Jesus. We cannot prove this 
by logic any more than we can prove the law of gravitation by logic. 


- But we can advance by experiment. If we suppose that God is more 


like the Father Jesus spoke of than anything else we can conceive, 
let us go into action on that supposition. It will mean a surrender 
of every atom of selfish interest. It will mean that we must con- 
sciously seek to find His will—not vaguely and implicitly, but by 
a discipline and devotion to truth which cuts across preconceptions 
and habits. When we find the purpose of God we must act on it 
decisively. We shall be conscious of our own insufficiency, but as 
we make the decision. that this thing is right and whatever we feel 
like we*must do it, power and confidence will come into our hearts. 
Such is the experience of every Christian, and this experience, to- 
gether with that growth into nobility of character which we see in 
a man who has truly aligned himself with Jesus, is further evidence 
that our assumption about God is true. 


We have made deductions from our hypothesis, and action based 
on these deductions has rung true. 


Jesus said that he was Way, Truth and Life. If he is true then 
he cannot conflict with truth as we see it revealed by science. More 
than that, our scientific knowledge ought to harmonize perfectly with 
his teaching. 


On the one hand we have to reject all in: our religion which 
conflicts with assured modern knowledge and scholarship, on the 
other hand we have to use the discoveries of science as part of the 
structure of our faith. It has already been suggested how physics 
and geology lend their help. We ought also to make full use of 
biology and of psychology, in so far as they are clearly formulated, 
and of the ideas of anthropology in social evolution, with its clear 
pointer towards cooperation and pacifism as upward steps. 


But still more important than availing ourselves of scientific 
facts, we ought to avail ourselves of the true scientific spirit—a 
devotion to truth which leads to enthusiastic labor for whatsoever 
things are true, a refusal to substitute mysticism or obscurantism 
for reasoning, a tolerance which comes from the faith that truth 
will prevail even without our intervention, if we will only live out 
all the implications of our hypothesis, and a readiness to face facts, 
however unpleasant they may be to us as individuals, for the sake 
of the coming to all mankind of the Kingdom of God. 
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‘These are the words of E. W. Barnes, who himself was an em- 
inent — before he entered the ministry of the Anglican 
Church: 


“Science describes the process by which man has come into 
being. Religion takes man as he is and offers him guidance 
towards his spiritual destiny. Between the religious revelation 
of Jesus and modern science there is no opposition. The two 
dovetail into one another with singular exactness. Evolution 
describes facts: the ultimate meaning of those facts Christ’s 
teaching discloses. We need faith to act upon Jesus’ message: 
we cannot prove its truth by the methods of measurement useful 
in physical and biological sciences, for the spiritual world is 
a type of reality which the organs of sense will not reveal. 
But by living the Christian life, by prayer and communion with 
God, we can continuously strengthen the faith which is not sight, 
and become ever more confident that Jesus was in very truth 
the Light of the World.” | 


Are Sanctions Un-Christian? 
ANDREW THOMSON 


W; HAT would we think of a family that while sitting together 


of an evening, discussed first, say, the prospects of .the 

college football team, of which one of them was a member, 

at the next match, then, the first thing to do if the house 
caught fire, then, the best color for tinting the walls of the various 
rooms at the next Spring house-cleaning, when all the time they 
knew that the house was already on fire? Is this a strained analogy? ~ 
Every day brings news of slaughter rained from the sky upon the 
people of Abyssinia, of red-hot friction on the Manchurian- 
Siberian Chinese boundaries, of the break-down of Disarmament 
Conferences, of increasing national budgets for military prepared- 
ness. True, we do spend time in discussing peaceful methods of 
settling international difficulties, yet our discussions are causal, 
intermittent. Our house is on fire, and in the cellar there are stores 
ef explosives, but the fire has not reached these or us—yet. 


Not withstanding the supra-normal temperature of some areas, 
there is enough pacificist sentiment throughout the world to put an 
end to war. But it is inchoate, unorganized, unformulated in a 
definite consistent plan as an alternative to war. For pacificism 
is not, strictly speaking, the antithesis of war. War is a method, 
pacifisicm an attitude of mind that most of us believe to be the 
only one in which a reasonable and permanent basis for international 
harmony can be worked out. The antithesis of war is therefore 
whatever plan pacificists—of whom I claim to be one—may propose 
as a substitute for it. And while there is one plan that has secured 
more support than any other, yet many intelligent Christian men 
are in doubt about it. And so we see the Big White Boy smashing 
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with hard knuckles the Little Black Boy’s face, while some fifty or 
more other boys big and little stand about in a ring looking on, not 
just sure what to do, most of them agreeing not to let the Big Boy 
get his dinner, while a few say that he may get it if he can pay for it. 


In the January, 1936 issue of the Chinese Recorder there ap- 
peared the report of an arresting address given by Mr. Vernon Nash 
at Peiping on the eve of the imposition of sanctions upon Italy by 
the Council of the League of Nations in November, 1935, with the 
title “Can Evil Overcome Evil?” While the article in question 
criticized the plan of the boys for stopping the fight by keeping the 
Big Boy from his dinner, yet it did not, as far as I could discover, 
propose an alternative. 


: I agree with Mr. Nash that war is evil, that it is utterly dis- 
credited, that evil cannot overcome evil but only perpetuate it. 
But I disagree with him in the matter of the use of force. Also 
I think that his article should be followed by another. What con- 
crete plan does he propose for dealing with the complicated prob- 
lems of modern international relationships? Is it to quote the 
example of the Good Bishop and Jean Valjean? If so, he should 
have said so and worked it out in some detail. For international 
relationships are not quite so simple as guest and host in a home. 


I can recall six plans that have been formulated in the last 
two decades as alternatives to war. 


The first is the Palmer Plan, about which a good deal appeared 
in the Christian Century a few years ago. It was that while each 
country should reserve to itself the right of armed defence, all the 
countries of the world would bind themselves not to take the offen- 
sive and cross the boundaries of a neighboring state. It died a 
natural death. 


| The second is that sponsored by Dr. Maude Royden and some 
other British Christians at the time of the bombardment of Chapei 
by the Japanese in 1932. They volunteered to stand between the 
opposing lines on the battle-field. Whether they survived or were 
killed, they believed that their voluntary sacrifice as a protest against 
war would evoke powerful repercussions against it. There is a 
measure of truth in this. But it can be carried into effect only after 
war has broken out, when it is too late. Further, if the warfare 
of the future is to be largely in the air, how could pacificists stand 
between the opposing forces? And if they could, who would know 
who they were or why they were there? Would not militarist and 
-pacificist perish alike in the hurricane? 


The third, fourth and fifth methods have reference to the war 
in East Africa. The third is that Britain should cede to Italy a 
part of her Empire as an equivalent for what Italy hoped to win in 
Abyssinia. But no one was sure that Mussolini would accept such 
an exchange, or what part of the British Empire would be willing 
to pass under the control of Italy. 


| 
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The fourth is that the population of Abyssinia should be 
evacuated to some other part of the globe, and soiallow Italy to occupy 
the empty area without opposition. But who could persuade the 
Abyssinians to evacuate their home-land which had been indepenent 
for more than two thousand years? Further, if this method was 
good in one case, would it not be equally good in others? If so, where 


‘would these populations which were being squeezed out of their 


own land find standing-room on a rapidly-shrinking globe? 


The fifth is that the Pope should persuade Italy to stop the war 
on the threat of an interdict. The proposer of this plan admitted 
that if carried into action it would split the Roman Catholic Church 
in two, but that the loss would be more than compensated for by 
the increased vigor and prestige accruing therefrom. The difficulty 
of persuading the Pope to accept such a proposal, originating as it 
does in the Protestant world, needs no elaboration. 


There remains the sixth and last: the plan of collective action 
and arbitration as embodied in the Kellogg Pact and the League of 
Nations. 


It has received by far the largest measure of adherence. Some 
fifty nations are to-day acting in concert under the League. In a 
popular vote taken in Britain before ever the Italo-Abyssinian con- 
flict had appeared on the horizon, of 11,500,000 votes cast, all 


but 356,000 declared their faith in the League as the most con- 


structive plan yet put forth for dealing with international questions. 


It is in connection with article XVI, which contains provisions . 
for penalizing aggressor nations by economic and military meas- 
ures, that doubt and opposition arise. Mr. George Lansbury, against 
the strong wish of his supporters, resigned both his positions of 
Leader of the Labor Party and of His Majesty’s Opposition when 
his party approved of the application of sanctions against Italy. 
Leslie Weatherhead of the Methodist Church and Dick Shepherd of 
the Church of England, both widely known authors and preachers, 
have also registered their dissent. : 


But to represent the action of the League as “war under a new 
name and in a new guise” is, I think, decidely to misrepresent it. 
In war, a nation or group of nations, presents demands upon another 
under penalty of invasion and confiscation if the terms are not 
complied with. No outside party is consulted or may be consulted 
as to the justice or otherwise of the demands made. In the initial 
stages of the Italo-Abyssinian conflict, every effort was made by the 
League to bring the matter to arbitration. One party was willing 
to comply, the other, in spite of its pledged word, insisted on being 
both judge and executioner. Even yet, the action taken by the 
League is not to force a particular settlement of the matters orig- 
inally in dispute, but only to bring these into Court. By the judge- 
ment of over fifty nationos, voting independently, one of the parties 
was declared to be the aggressor. He was guilty in the international 
sphere of the crime of a man who in a particular community broke 
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down the locked door of a private house, assaulted its inmates and 
despoiled its contents. Would it be un-Christian in the latter case 
to call in the police? Consistency would seem to require that he 
who would object to sanctions in the international sphere should 
object to the use of the police force in the case of house-breaking also, 


Mr. Nash claims that the two are not paralled; as the imposi- 
tion of sanctions punishes the innocent along with the guilty: 


_ “Policemen go after a known criminal only: they are held strictly 


responsible for the abuse of their power, especially for harming or 
endangering innocent persons in the performance of their duties. 
It is expected of them that they will permit a criminal to escape if 
his death or capture is obtainable only by gunfire which threatens 
the safety of others....... What would we think of and do about, 
a policeman who secured the surrender of a dangerous criminal by 
torturing or starving his wife and children until he gave in?” 
But are the hypothetical cases cited by Mr. Nash and the sanctions 
imposed by the League parallel analogies? The wife and children of 
the criminal, and passers-by on the street when the police are engaged 
in running down a criminal, share with the latter no respon- 
sibility for his crime. But have the citizens of a country no col- 
lective respoonsibility for the actions of*its government? Further, 
is it true even in the administration of justice by our law courts 


_ that the innocent do not suffer along with the guilty? When the 
- head of a household is imprisoned for felony, what of the shame, 


pain, and economic hardship which it entails upon wife and children? 


Has the use of force a necessary and useful place in human 
relations? Mr. Nash, I gather, holds that it has not; that it causes 
more harm than good. 

My own belief is, that, like many other things, it is good or 
bad according to the way it is used. We were reared in infancy by 
“force of arms”—our mother’s. She lifted us out of our cradles and 
put us back there at her own sweet will. When we had passed baby- 
hood, that same gentle but ever-present force hemmed us in. We 
wanted honey three times a day, she decreed plain porridge and 
milk for breakfast and honey only at wide intervals. By force of 
her carrying the pantry key and manipulating the kitchen stove, we 
ate only what she chose to give us—and when. Later still we went 
to school, and found our ways hedged about by rules backed by the 


. august authority of the board of trustees. 


Has a group of people the right and necessity when organizing 
a society for some particular purpose, of drawing up rules govern- 
ing the conduct of the members of the group within the sphere of 
the society, and of penalizing by fine, demotion or expulsion, a 
member who offends? 

What about the laws of nature? Do they impose sanctions upen 
those who break them, or, to use a more exact mode of speech, upon 
those who defy them? For no one ever breaks a law of nature, 
rather the law breaks the offender. What are we to say of the, 
presence of moral laws in human life? If a man abandons himself 
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to vicious living and finds himself in the grip of loathsome disease, 
or if another, under provocation, gives way to violent anger, and 
finds that he has impaired health both of body and mind, are the 
moral laws imposing sanctions upon these two? What lies behind 
Jesus’ saying: ‘Every tree therefore that bringeth forth not good 
fruit is hewn down and cast into the fire?” Was this but a pictorial 
way of saying that there are inescapable forces operating in human 
life which eliminate by processes of their own what is out of 
harmony with the ideal order? 0 


Are “Laws of Nature” and “Forces of Nature” synonymous 
terms? Where does the dividing line come? Is the first term but 
the abstract concept, the second the reality? Can that be called a 
law which can be broken with impunity? What is the meaning of 
the majesty of the law? 


If I were asked to state the conditions under which force may 
justifiably and usefully be used, I would answer: it must be used only 
by constituted authority for the protection of innocent parties who 
would otherwise be exposed to lawless violence, and further, it must 
have in view the interests of the offender also. Vindictiveness should 
have no place; reformation and not retribution should be a guiding 
principle. 


No friend of the League contemplates with pleasure the pro- 
spect of its having to impose sanctions. And if it had been able 
to continue as it was originally planned, no nation would have defied 
it. Why. ieee. oh why, did the American people turn away from 
the vision of their prophet-statesman? Germany left the League 
because, while the treaty imposed universal disarmament, she alone 
was being compelled to comply. Japan left because the League con- 
demned its policy of aggression. Italy has practically left it for the 
same reason. Over fifty nations adhere to it; four dissent. Yet 
these four make a big difference. A comparatively small hole in 
the bottom of a ship can endanger the whole vessel, cargo, passeng- 
ers and all, even though the rest of the hull remains intact. 


Then why not abandon the ship? Because in the minds of 
millions of thinking people, it is the only way of getting safely to 
port. The hole has to be filled, and filled completely. The League 
may be said to be fighting for its life, but many think that it 
is also fighting for the lives of unborn multitudes. And even if it 
Should fail at this time, or, rather, if the world should fail it, and 
for a time it should cease to be, yet it would rise again, Phoenix-like, 
from —— For the idea of which it is the embodiment is inde- 
structi 


More than twenty-six centuries ago, a seer of Israel foretold 
a union of the nations under a central authority. He expressed it 
in terms of the ideology of his day: 
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“And it shall come to pass in the latter days that the 
mountain of the Lord’s house shall be established on the top 
of the mountains, and shall be exalted above the hills; and all 
nations shall flow into it. And many peoples shall go and say, 
Come ye, and let us go up to the mountain of the Lord, to the 
house of the God of Jacob; and he will teach us of his ways, 
and we will walk in his paths; for out of Zion shall go forth 
the law, and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem. And he will 
judge between the nations, and will decide concerning many 
peoples; and they shall.beat their swords into ploughshares and 
their spears into pruning hooks; nation shall not lift sword upon 
nation neither shall they learn war any more.” 


“Locksley Hall” was written several decades before the first 
aeroplane appeared. Probably Tennyson’s idea of the air filled with 
airships carrying cargoes and with fighting-planes engaged in deadly 
combat, was scouted by many practically-minded men of his day. 


But these are already realized. And many of us think that his 
other idea—a world-government—will as certainly be fulfilled. 


“For I dip’t into the future, far as human eye could see, . 
Saw the Vision of the world, and all the wonder that would be. 
Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies of magic sails, 
Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with costly bales; 
Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and there rained a ghastly dew 
From the nations’ airy navies grappling in the central blue. , 
Far along the world-wide whisper of the south-wind rushing warm, 
With the standards of the peoples plunging thro’ the thunder-storm; 
Till the war-drum throbb’d no longer and the battle-flags were 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world. (furl’d) 
Then the common sense of most shall hold a fretful realm in awe, 
And the kindly earth shall slumber lapt in universal law.” 


If the League of Nations, or a league of nations, is not the best 
solution of the problems of international relations, then it is up to 
its critics to propose a better one. And whether it be the League or 
some other plan, it is up to the members of Christian churches to 
clarify their minds, get behind whatever may appeal to the most 
and then drive it through to a conclusion with the-energy and re- 
solution that militarists show in carrying their schemes through. 


And, Mr. Editor, why not specialize on this issue for a number 
or two? “Yingyang and Fengshui’”’, “Better Housing” etc. are 
interesting and useful topics, but, to revert to my earlier parable, 
is it not a little out of place to discuss the tinting of the walls when 
the house is on fire? Further, at the forth-coming summer con- 
ferences, should not the Unity of the Nations, and its twin-sister 
topic, the Unity of the Church be made major subjects of discussion? 
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The League and Japan" 
Review Article 
E. H. CRESSY 


OME authority on literature has observed that many early 
masterpieces greatly heightened their effect by dealing with 
gods, kings, or great heroes. Modern masterpieces escape 
triviality by investing their characters with a typical or 
universal aspect. This book by Willoughby contains both types of 


appeal. 

The stage is Geneva. The dramatis personae are the kingdoms 
of this World. Here are all the elements of a Greek tragedy in the 
form of a modern scientific study. Someone should dramatize it. 


The first part—538 pages—gives background and setting, and 
then the detailed, fully documented story of the Sino-Japanese con- 
troversy from 1931 to a few months-ago. This is unfolded, not as 
it took place in the Far East, but as it was presented at Geneva by 
the actors concerned, the nations. Their representatives . change. 
Sze, Yen, Koo or more often ‘state documents present the very words 
of the nations themselves. As the action proceeds the reader gets 
a vivid sense of the millions and hundreds of millions, the peoples 
of the earth, articulate on the same platform for the first time in 
history, in an elemental conflict. On every page is quotation. It 
is objective. The author is content to let each nation speak for 
itself, and is concerned only to clarify and indicate points of em- 
phasis. This reviewer was constrained to sit late and read every 
word of the familiar story. 

And what is it all about? Some recent writers have taken the 
position that the movements and destinies of nations lie outside the 
field of ethics. This is the first major attempt of fifty nations, newly 
organized for peace, to bring the destiny of an unwilling nation, one 
of the “big four”, into the ordered realm of morality. It is an 
attempt to establish by precedent new areas of international law. 
It has been done with little countries like Greece. It had not even 
been attempted when Italy, after bombarding Corfu in 1923, “declared 
that she would not tolerate intervention on the part of the League” 


China is the tragic hero. The reader is impressed with the 
admirable attitude of this oldest of nations, and with the ability with 
which it is presented. Japan is the aggressor. One can combine a 
deep sympathy with China, and a sense of the great injustice to 
her, with a high regard for the Japanese people in realizing that the 
underlying issue is greater than the controversy between these two 
nations, and that Japan is simply following a world-old policy, one 
held by other nations at this moment to the menace of the peace 
of the world, one that has tainted the international morality of 
practically all nations, 


*The Sino-Japanese Controversy and the League of Nations. Westel W. 
Willoughby. The Johns Hopkins Press. Baltimore. 733 pgs. U.S.$5.00. 
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. And what of the League? The author makes a wise observa- 
tion at the beginning that is too generally overlooked: “While it 
is proper to speak of the League as doing this or that....... the 
essential truth is that these acts, opinions, or. recomendations. are 
those of the Powers constituting the League”. Part II, he analy- 
ses the situation, and while pointing out “weaknesses in the League” 
and stating that “the League failed to secure any substantive results 


whatever” he concludes that this failure did not arise from the 


difficulty of the case; for “the issues presented to the League were 
neither uncertain, nor of a complex character,” nor from “defects in 
the structure of the League...... or a lack of adequate authority.” 


“The essential reason for the failure...... was then the un- 
willingness to support energetic and affirmative action in the pre- 
mises on the part of those states upon whom would fall the burden of 
action should it be directed or recommended by the League. Those 
states, it scarcely needs to be said, were Great Britain and France.” 
The small nations were outspoken. The ones who would have to 


bear the burdens held back. 


What is the lesson for pacifists? It would appear to be the 
hard and inescapable necessity of building the machinery for head- 
ing off powerful peoples from doing things that they have set their 
hearts on to the detriment of other peoples. This calls for positive 
action. It calls for collective action on a vast scale, across bound- 
aries of language, culture, misunderstanding and prejudice. For 
the individual to refuse to fight and go to jail in his own home town 
may be admirable so far as it goes, but something far more con- 


_ structive is necessary to cope with situations like this. A fabric of | 


international law must be built up. An international conscience 
must be developed in each of fifty nations based on exact knowledge 


and sympathy. 


Men have become accustomed to the idea of fighting for freedom 
—for themselves! Can there be developed a willingness to sacrifice, 
even to face war, for #he sake of freedom and justice for other and 
alien peoples? 

Idealists have expected too much of the League. It is merely 
the same old “kingdoms of this world” trying to act together. We 
must ennoble a proper self-interest with idealism, balance interna- 
tionalism and legitimate national needs. There is needed an inter- 
national methodology on how to “love they neighbor as thyself”. 
Christians in all lands should address themselves to constructive 
efforts to these ends among their own peoples. China is to be greatly 


commended for the showing. made thus far. 


The end is not yet. Dr. Willoughby makes clear that the League 
is still “seized of” the Sino-Japanese problem. It could be taken up 
again. Only the veriest beginning has been made by the nations of 
the world in collective action. All men of good will should take 
heart and keep at it. 
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Evangelism and Religious Education 
F. W. PRICE 
(Continued from Chinese Recorder March 1936, page 159) 


E also hear frequently that the method of evangelism is out 
: ' of date; it is too emotional and superficial a way of presenting 


Christianity. We are told insistently by Reinhold Niebuhr 

and others that evangelizing a few individuals cannot possibly 
change our evil society. In his latest book, “An Interpretation of 
Christian Ethics,’”’ Niebuhr pays a tribute to the great missionary 
evangelist Stanley Jones but calls his “Christ’s Alternative to Com- 
munism” “the most perfect swan song of liberal politics” and speaks 
of “its complete lack of relevance to the political and economic pro- 
blems of the hour,” and “Dr. Jones’ sentimental hopes” and “curious 
error.” Is the proclaiming of the evangel of the Kingdom of God, 
as Jesus proclaimed it, a sentimental hope and no more? We are 
told by other Christian leaders that we can now substitute character 
education or evangelism or that “what we are speaks so loudly that 
people cannot hear what we say’—so why preach? Why is it not 
enough to be a sincere Christian without trying to make others 
Christian? What right have we to press our personal beliefs upon 
our associates or friends or upon the immature minds of the un- 
educated or of children?’”’ Some who do not openly oppose evangelism 
are increasingly doubtful as to its efficacy; they wonder whether 
it can be consistent with the liberal point of view. Perhaps in 
our day the Christian gospel can best be preached by good works, 
by disinterested service “in the spirit of Christ,” by schools and 
hospitals and by community betterment which is Christian in quality, 
by devotion to great social ideals, or by pure Christian scholarship. 


Our answer to these objections, I believe, should be not legs 
evangelism but more evangelism, better evangelism, deeper and more 
radical evangelism. Radical in that we are helping men and women 
to feel their need of God and of Christ and to sink their roots for 
below the superficialities of life. Niebuhr himself is describing this 
more profound evangelism and its results when he says, “The total 
spiritual attitude which informs a life determines to what height 
a moral action may rise in a given moment...... The moral effec- 
tiveness of the religious life thus depends upon deeper resources 
than moral demands upon the will...... The law of love is not 
obeyed simply by being known. Whenever it is obeyed at all, it is 
because life in its beauty and terror has been more fully revealed to 
man. The love that cannot be willed may nevertheless grow as 
a natural fruit upon a tree which has roots deep eriough to be nur- 
tured by springs of life beneath the surface and branches reaching 
up to heaven.’’”? 


6. The Christian Century, November 27, 1935. 


7. Reinhold Niebuhr. An Interpretation of Christian Ethics, (Harper 
1935) p. 169. 
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We shall not get very far in either evangelism or religious 
education until we arouse more of the sense of moral and spiritual 
need in human lives and until we show more clearly what the Christ- 
ian faith and life costs. Chriatianity is “a straight and narrow 
way.” . Being a Christian in the first century demanded much more 
of a man than the diffusion of a vague sort of Christian influence. 
Through the centuries being a Christian has involved Christian testi- 
mony, often in the face of persecution and death. Why should it he 


different now? Of course we should serve others “in the spirit of 


Christ,” but can we be satisfied as Christians unless others are 
beginning to serve with us and to share the faith which is the root 
of our service? A Christian student in a rural experimental center 
told me a few weeks ago that his purpose was to help build a Christ- 
ian society and to serve the community in Christian love, but that 
he did not believe. he should try to make Christians in the villages. 
This might lead to misunderstanding on their part and interfere with 
the community program. I asked him who is to build the Christian 
rural society and serve the community in Christian love? He and 
his Christian associates in the rural center, of course. But alone, 
without comrades in the community? And when they left who in 
the community would carry on this purpose? He admitted after we 
had talked for some time that it should be as natural for a Christian 
to tell people why he loves and serves them as to love and serve them, 
and to leave a Christian fellowship as to leave a Christian influence 
in the community. I have started an intimate talk with many of 
my fine friends in rural work who are not Christian by the simple 
request, “Will you tell me what is the purpose, the faith, behind the 


rural reconstruction you are trying to do? Then [ shall try to ex- 


press to you my purpose and my faith.” 


Better evangelism is also the answer we must give to those who: 


criticize the superficial, sensational and sectarian forms of evang- 
elism which are so prevalent in parts of China today. Only by 
better evangelism shall we begin to win those influenced by the 
peculiar evangelistic and revivalist movements and leaders of the 
day. We must admit that many people are turning to these preach- 
ers and sects for something which they have missed in the life 
of the ordinary church. And yet we must also recognize how inade- 
quate and even wrong are some of the theological ideas proclaimed 
and how unwholesome in the development of Christian personality 
are some of the methods used. I know a group of Christian women 


with college and graduate education who have been deeply influenced. 


by a cult which makes the second coming of Jesus the central teach- 
ing of Christianity and tends to denounce as un-Christian all those 
who do not make the same emphasis. Through this teaching they 
have received a fresh impetus to study their Bibles, they have found 
(they say) a new peace and joy, but also—and this is serious—they 
are trying to escape from some of the tragic realities of life about 
them which a Christian should face. Such a problem can be met 


only by better evangelism and better Bible teaching. Outworn and 
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unwholesome methods of evangelism are not only influencing large 
groups of immature Christians who are easily swept by winds of 
strange doctrine but they are also driving away from Christianity 
many other Christians and many non-Christians who react against 
mass appeals, sentimental exhortations, insincere cant, tireless re- 
petitions of old phrases, ignorant theology, and the lack of vigorous 
thinking upon great issues. Evangelism opens the way, prepares 
the soil for religious education and we cannot but be concerned with 
the type of evangelism which prevails in our churches. I have 
said that we must overcome poor evangelism with better evangelism 
and we religious educators must not leave this task to a few profes- 
sional, travelling evangelists or a few leaders of individualistic 
sects. May we have more and more of the type of evangelism re- 
presented by the “Youth and Religion” team this past autumn as an 
answer to wild, wierd and cheap substitutes for the proclamation 
of the whole gospel. 


I do not need to argue for religion in education. But I feel 
that all of us need deeper convictions on the place of evangelism in 
religious education as well as along with it. Our belief in prin- 
ciples of growth and in educational processes does not free us from 
the right and obligation to evangelize, to win new comrades for 
the Christian cause. The right is God-given, a right inherent in 
our being Christians. The right is also given by the state where- 
ever religious freedom is granted. The political right may be taken 
away but the spiritual right remains. In still another sense we 
may with deep searching of heart ask ourselves whether we have 
this right. Let me ask myself whether I am drinking each day at 
the springs of the gospel, whether I am constantly testing my life 
by the demands of Christ, whether I am asking a stricter discipline 
of myself than I preach to others, whether I am doing all I can 
to let the Reign of God come in society, whether I am speaking more 
and more out of first-hand experience of God in me and in my family 
and in my group, whether my evangelism is a spontaneous, joyous 
overflow of my Christian life. My answer to such questions deter- 
mines my right to be a real evangelist, whether I am teaching a 
class of adults or children, or playing with a group of boys, or 
having a friendly talk with some student, or engaging in a piece 
of community service, or training some possible lay-leaders, or trying 
to help some soul through a crisis, or standing in the pulpit. 


Chesterton said of the Franciscan friars, “They were perpet- 
ually coming and going on all the highways and byways, seeking to 
ensure that any man who met one of them by chance should have 
@ spiritual adventure.” I wonder how much we expect spiritual 
adventures among those we meet. At the present rate of growth 
of the Protestant Church in China it is taking fifty Christians 
(Chinese, missionaries and all) 365 days to win one new Christian. 
Do we not need a fresh outburst of real evangelism, evangelism 
which will bring spiritual adventures ‘to many non-Christians and 
also to us their Christian friends, as well as a stronger program of 
Christian teaching and guidance? 
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To repeat. I feel that we need to say today in China not simply 
evangelism and religious education, but “evangelism in religious 
education and religious education in evangelism.” Each has some- 
thing very essential and very vital to give the other. 


What will evangelism at its best do for religious education? 
The aim and spirit of evangelism in religious education will keep 
it from becoming cold and formal. It will give us a greater love 
for people and a greater passion to save them, which means to give 
them wholeness of life. It will help us to kindle emotions as well 
as to teach minds and form habits. It will keep our religious educa- 
tion from degenerating into humanist philosophy or humanitarian 
service only. It will make us more sensitive to deeper needs that 
an educational program often misses and give us power to strength- 
en our students in times of crisis, moral failure, discouragement 
and fear. It will make us realize that we are not only teachers but 
also witnesses, that we are to speak for God to men and mediate the 
Word of God to men. It will make us expect new purposes, new 
starts and new decisions in children and in all growing persons and 
make us believe in the possibilities of regeneration in all individuals 
and groups. The evangel of Christ will constantly challenge us 
as religious teachers and make demands upon our own lives which 
a program or curriculum of religious teaching alone would never 
do. Finally it will keep us always moving out to new frontiers, 
to find new non-Christians and new areas of life not under Christian 
influence where we must win the willingness to hear the Gospel 
and the desire to learn of: Christ. 


What will Christian religious education at its best do for evange- 
lism, especially the evangelization of non-Christians? The day of 
large evangelistic meetings for the “unsaved” and of noted traveling 
evangelists seems about ended in America and England. Ministers 
are taking up more of this task themselves, there is more personal 
counselling, small groups such as the Oxford Groups are becoming 
active evangelistic agencies, and the emphasis upon religious educa- 
tion has led to use of slower and more intensive methods. Many 
Christians are being progressively converted to new interpretations, 
and new emphases in Christianity. In China, where Christians are 
still such a tiny minority, the problem of evangelism is somewhat 
different. Christian evangelism meets a culture in which there are 
deposits of other religious thought and practices but not of Christ- 
ianity. The approach must be changed and new methods must be 
found of mediating the gospel. Religious education can contribute 
a vital point of view here, I am confident. While the method of 
broadcasting, covering a large territory with Christian preaching, 
visitation, Bible portions and tracts, has had its place, many are 
coming to see that more intensive methods are needed which would 
relate evangelism, as planting of the seed, to preparation of the soil 
beforehand and nurture of the plants afterward. More intensive 
evangelism now, in limited areas, will result in far more truly ex- 
tensive evangelism later. This is an emphasis which we religious 
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educators need constantly to hold before the Christian church. The 
more intensive evangelism is needed not only in new “unoccupied” 
areas but just as much where Christian work been going on for 
decades. We are only scratching the surface. Through friendship, 
service, and organization of small mutual help groups, as well as 
through direct evangelistic appeals to groups and individuals we 
can touch new lives and communities all about us. What church 
community in China has been plowed deep over a long period of 
years? In what church community has there been a continuous plan 
of preparing the soil, planting and nurture? Most of the peripatetic 
evangelists of the day in China insist on working in existing church- 
es rather than in new ground. We need skilled evangelism, imbued 
with the educational point of view as well as with the fervor to 
save men, in every bit of new territory and in dealing with all in- 
dividuals and groups who are being brought in close touch with 
Christians and Christian teaching for the first time. How can our 
various forms of service in the church open up more opportunities 
for evangelism, and then religious education? We can help the 
church to study these questions. 


_. The church worker with an understanding of religious education 
will study the non-Christian field about him and analyze it—the 
types of people in the community, the background and needs of 
various groups, how to approach this person and that class. A fine 
example of the application of education and psychology to problems 
of evangelism in the United States is-found in an article by Dr. 
Hugh Thomson Kerr in a recent issur of Religion in Life. The title 
is “The Modern Approach to Evangelism.’® Dr. Kerr has asked 
many pastors and church leaders how they meet people who have 
not yet come into a vital Christian faith and experience and has 
summarized their answers. He says that we must approach persons 
on their warm side. Some are warm on the spiritual side and are 
feeling out after God and a better life. Others are warm on the 
cultural and intellectual side and need to be met with thoughtful 
and courageous interpretations of the Gospel as way and truth and 
life. Others, again, are warm to social and economic issues. 
Evangelism in China cannot appeal to men and women and children 
en masse, any more than in America. Religious education must help 
the church to study the evangelistic approach to all types. We have 
been studying and experimenting with some effectiveness how to 
approach students with the Christian message, and yet we admit 
that we often fail here for lack of sufficient knowledge and experi- 
ence. There are many other groups to whom our evangelistic ap- 
proach and appeal has been even more faltering and ineffective, 
young business men, neighborhood children, the village family and 
clan, soldiers, apprentices in shops, teachers in government primary 
schools, returned students, to give only a few examples. We need 
group-graded evangelism as well as group-graded religious educa- 


tion. What aspects of Christian truth should be presented to people 


8. Religion in Life, Autumn 1935, pp 575 ff. 
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of different backgrounds and different educational levels? What 


methods of introducing Christ and His gospel will best result in 
awakening a consciousness of religious need, an interest in study 
of Christianity, a desire for a better life, a purpose to enter the 
Christian fellowship? Poor evangelism, thin in content or bad 
in method, will make the work of Christian nurture later much more 
difficult. So I urge that we give our best thought to evangelism as 
well as to religious education and try to find a better technique and 
a better art of evangelism in our work with various types of persons 
and groups. As Bertha Conde said in her little classic many years 
ago, there is a “human element in the making of a Christian,” and 
we will further the cause of Christian evangelism by trying to un- 
derstand and by helping our fellow-workers understand the people 
whom they would lead into the Kingdom of God. 


Many of us are convinced that we need in China today a larger,. 
deeper and more forward-looking evangelism, a liberal evangelism 
which is not afraid of new truth, a radical evangelism which will 
face bravely the tragic sicknesses of our world and have power ‘to 
heal. Religious education can help by keeping evangelism in touch 
with the vital issues of our day and by setting for it standards of 
intellectual honesty as well as of spiritual power. The evangelism 
of today must, in the spirit of the prophets, challenge the evils of 
systems as well as the evils of individual life; and religious education 
can render a service by gathering data and furnishing information 
and experience which the evangelist can light with fire from on high 
to kindle and move the hearts of men. 


Religious education in evangelism will keep it open-minded to 
new methods of presenting the Gospel to the mind and wills of men. 
We must not leave personal evangelism to groups like the Oxford 
Groups. Let the whole church learn from them, capture their 
vision and fire and add to these a passion for the evangel of the 
Kingdom of God. Let us not be afraid to use literature and art, 
drama and music, the radio and the daily press, group demonstrations 
and social organization such as cooperatives, to express in varied 
and appealing ways the call of the eternal evangel to men and women 
and children. What an opportunity for presenting the meaning and 
message of Christianity to non-Christians as well as to Christians 
is the observance of the Christmas season and of other Christian 
festivals, if carefully and beautifully planned! Let religious educa- 
tion call upon evangelism to bring into its service new truth and 
new ways. The church has done this again and again. It captured 
the new music of Palestrina and Bach and Beethoven and Handel 
for Christ; it captured to art of Cimabue and Giotto and Raphael 
and Michael Angelo and passed on to us a precious heritage of great 
religious pictures which have mediated the gospel to many; it 
captured the new Gothic architecture and built with it cathedrals, 
“frozen prayers” in Ruskin’s words, which have pointed generations 
of Christians and non-Christians in the West to the eternal beyond. 
Where there are new methods, new ideas, new powers, of value to 
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mankind, let them be captured for the cause \of a wider Christian 
evangelism. 


Then, too, does not evangelism need religious education to help 
in the training of church members who will be lay evangelists, daily 
witnesses in their homes and among their own people to their 
Christian faith and experience? We need not fear for the Christian 
church in China if it is a witnessing church. 


So I say again, in conclusion—let us have evangelism in 
religious education, and religious education in evangelism. Either 
evangelism is Christian religious education at its best and religious 
education is continuous, permanent, intelligent, life-transforming 
evangelism—or both will fail. 


Our Book Table 


OME! ILLUSTRATED GUIDE Book. (#1 Mi) Dryden Linsley Phelps. A new 
edition of the O Shan T’u Shuo by Huang Shou-fu and T’an Chung-ye 
(1887-1891). Complete English translations of historical explanations and 
poems. Sixty-four pictures redrawn from the original plates by Yu Tsu-tan. 
Original Chinese text complete. West China University and Harvard- 
Yenching Institute Series. 


For sale: Harvard-Yenching Institute, Yenching University, Peiping; 
Kelly and Walsh and Kwaung Hsueh Publishing House, Shanghai; and the 
Bursar, Union University, Chengtu, Szechwan. In China $3.00 Chinese 
currency; abroad $1.00 U.S. currency. 


A desire to see the famed Mount Omei has long lurked amidst our 
frustrated wishes. This Guide Book comes as near defeating the frustration 
as is possible at second-hand. Its sixty-four pictures, reported an improvement 
on the originals, enable us to feel the drag of climbing steep paths and to 
experience the awe of looking over lofty precipices. It is, of course, a Buddhist 
mountain; very few momentoes of Confucianism appear among its temples and 
monuments. There are more than seventy monasteries, in all of which P’u-Hsien 
is worshipped. Thus the Abbot of the Ching Yin Tien, Sheng Ch’in, who 
fittingly writes one of the six prefaces. Mr. Chao Hson-pai, who writes a 
foreword, says there are almost a hundred temples, large and small.- The 


original writers of the Guide Book often speak of ruins as found in their day. 


One can follow the drawings and pick out the names of many of the temples 
and monasteries shown, so finely and clearly are the Chinese characters printed. 


Much quaint lore and popular superstition is woven into the historial 
explanations which accompany each drawing. As to the truth or value of 
these there is no agreement among the Chinese writers of prefaces. The thirty- 
six poems at the front and the ten at the back, with occasional alternative 
lines as found elsewhere than in the Guide, give insight into the spiritual 
meaning visitors to the mountain found in its monuments and monasteries, 
when they, like one of the original authors, toiled up the mountain with the 
“wind combing his hair and the rain washing his head.” Through some of the 
poems breathes a rare charm. One can feel with him who wrote: “The depths 
of myriad mountains awaken within me the primal source of my being.” One 
can imagine himself reading these poems while looking out over the rocky 
ridges or peering into azure depths and feeling the rushing of something 
from the universe into the soul. That is what Mount Omei appears to have 
meant to many of those who wended their way among its crags and caves. 
To follow this Guide Book and pause at the new starting place upward shown 
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on each drawing will enable one to know what nature can say to a listening 
heart. The Chinese heart knows how to do such listening. 

And then on the summit to see “Buddha’s Glory,” probably a Brocken shadow 
cast on the clouds massed below! The Monk, Shen Ch’in, thus describes it in 
his preface:—‘“The singular wonder is that every time, when winds and clouds 
change suddenly and fantastically, there appears unexpectedly a huge round 
bright circle, floating across the mountains, full of strange colors, gathering 
into splendor.” The drawing depicting this sight falls short of the glow 
in these words. The artist evidently thought of himself as standing in the 
sky above when he tried to limn it. The result is it appears trivial rather 
than glorious. Nevertheless it must be a rare vision. Not much wonder that 
the sight was called “Buddha’s Glory” by those musing and meditating under 
such Buddhist surroundings. To view its iridescence and linger in the caves 
and monasteries where men have for ages sought enlightenment is to realize 
that Mount Omei is, in a real sense, a mount of the eternal quest for answers 
to questions that well up from one’s innermost being—the quest for the Being 
who made us, albeit the questors on this mount failed to reach their goal. 

The Guide Book is bound in Chinese style with blue covers. Perhaps the 
over-critical eye might find blemishes as to typography and line here and 
there. But it was put out by a-Chinese press -in order that the Chinese might 
take its proper place. The English suffered slightly by reason thereof. 

Anyone may muse over this Guide Book with profit. Everyone aiming to 
climb this famous mount must certainly possess it. Dr. Phelps has rendered 
- @ great service in making it available. It was born, as he says, out of his 
own love for mountains. The reviewer feels that this Guide Book, in and by 
itself, has touched him with the spirit of Mount Omei. F.R. 


THE CHINESE ON THE ART OF PAINTING. Osvald Sirén. Henri Vetch, Peiping, 
- pgs 261. $10 Mex. at all bookstores in China. 


This is a delightful book. It contains many passages for reading repeatedly 
‘ or sharing with a discerning friend. Thus a Ming writer concerning landscape: 
“The mountains give protection, the streams give moving energy ... The 
spiritual beauty of Nature, the brightness and darkness of yin and yang, the 
distances of thousands of miles, all this can be represented within a few feet. 
But if one does not carry in the heart the hills and valleys ... one cannot do 
it ..... The ancients were dangerously in love with springs and stones, and 
had an incurable weakness for mist and clouds.” 

This book strikes a new note. It aims “to translate and co-ordinate from 
the art-historian’s point of view—early Chinese writings on painting, of which 
hitherto only minor fragments have been made accessible to western students.” 
Most of the paintings are gone. Copies and blurred fragments remain. These 
writings help to an understanding of the significance of painting. What did 
painting mean to the artist and his time? What does it reveal of the spirit 
of the Chinese people? Here we come upon an aspect of Chinese culture of 
great importance to the student of religion. 

The Chinese have not been considered a religious people. But a deeper 
knowledge indicates many religious tendencies. The author states in his in- 
troduction:—‘“It is not possible fully to understand Chinese painting without 
some knowledge of the undercurrents of philosophic and religious thought— 
criticism and appreciation of painting never become simply problems of formal 
analysis. But ways of approaching the psychological secrets of the artist 
and of interpreting the spiritual or emotional impetus behind the visual work.” 
Or in the words of Tsung Ping (375-443):—‘“As to landscapes, they have a 
material side but also a spiritual influence .... The wise men follow Tao 
in their souls, and the virtuous men captivate Tao by the forms of the lands- 
capes .... Such paintings satisfy the eyes—move the heart very deeply and 
excite the soul, and the soul is satisfied as it grasps their fitness—The divine 
soul has no limits; it inhabits the forms and stimulates every thing.” 
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Chinese painting is the work of scholars, not be superior craftsmen or 
artizans as in many other lands. When they wrote they were humanistic or 
critical and scientific in their own way. When they painted they expressed 
their religious natures. This reached a high point in the Sung dynasty under 
the influence of Chan Buddhism, and exemplified the whole development. This 
book brings out this less known side. It should be studied by all who- seek to 
understand the soul of China. E.H.C, 


TSENG KUO-FAN ( WO #%§), Pioneer Promoter of the Steamship in'China. Gideon 
Chen Professor of Economics, Yenching University. Published by 
the Department of Economics, Yenching University at the Yu Lien Press, — 
Peiping, 98 pp. 


A research student envies the opportunities of the Chinese scholar to-day 
in the wealth of unexplored material on important subjects on China that is 
becoming available now, from the original sources of dynastic histories, guild 
records and provincial archives, not to mention family papers, 


Yenching University, in its Department of Economics, is making valuable 
contributions in the brochures published on the research work of Dr. Chen in 
his series on “The Pioneer Promotors of Modern Industrial Technique in China.” 
This work forms the second part, the first being on “Lin Tse-hsu, Pioneer in 
the adoption of Modern Maritime Defence in China,” and the author points out 
that some of the problems faced by Tseng Kuo-fan cannot be clearly understood, 
unless one considers at the same time as the early history of the Kiangnan 
Arsenal, the part played by Li Hung-chang, but on account of the quantity of 
material available on Tseng Kuo-fan that has been left for a later brochure. 


In the middle of the nineteenth century, China became interested, in the 
construction of percussion guns and steamboats, after seeing the effectiveness | 
of these as used by the West, but unfortunately the construction of the first 
steamer was delayed by the death of the shipwright. Then the Emperor Tao 
Kwang, when plans were well under way for the construction of other ships, 
began to fear that proposed improvements from the West would require the 
employment of foreigners; and that they instead of humbly remaining servants, 
would very soon become masters, so he put an end to the work. 


The arrival of the Taipings in Hunan and their march north caused the 
Emperer to change his policy and call the “scholar-general,” Tseng to his aid. 
Tseng soon memorializes the throne. “‘After careful consideration, the most 
important thing now is to build ships’.”. The new Emperor, Hsien Feng, insisted 
on having a navy and appropriated Taels 40,000 to Tseng as the initial expense. 
In order to organize this three things were necessary, warships, sailors, and 
guns. Tseng Kuo-fan became not only interested in the purchase of foreign 
guns but also in their imitation and manufacture, a decided step in advance. 
The arsenal and shipyard was moved in turn from Hsiangtan to Nanchang, 
and thence to Anking where the experiments were so successful that Tseng 
felt that China needed not only an arsenal to construct these but also a shop 
where the machinery for making them could be produced and sent to arsenals 
in other parts of China for the production there of guns and ships. So in 1864 
the Kiangnan Arsenal and shops were established. 


Tao Kwang’s fears were realized in so far as the first ships purchased had 
to have foreign officers to steer the ship and supervise the engine, the hope 
being that native officers would soon learn to take their places. Also it was 
necessary to keep several foreign mechanics in the shops in Shanghai at the 
Kiangnan Arsenal for supervision. Tseng carefully inspected all the work 
and had a great deal of interest in learning “how the fire agitated the water 
and produced motion in the engines.” 


Not only was Tseng interested in producing ships and organizing shops 
for producing machinery, but he also started a technical school in connection 
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‘with the latter, which with Tung Men Kuan, Peking, and the Kuang Fang ;Yen 
Kuan, Shanghai were the forerunners of the modern government school in 
‘China. His most daring enterprise, however, was the sending of students to 
get technical knowledge in the West where machines were invented and used, 
so that they might return and be able to construct steamships, run machine 
shops, and teach engineering in technical schools. 

It is remarkable that an old Confucian scholar could be courageous enough 
to make a break with the past, plunge into the “barbarian” machine civilization 
despised by many scholars of his time and try to lay the foundations for a 
modern China, 

_ We shall eagerly await Dr. Chen’s brochures on his other researches into 
the early promotors of modern technique in China. M.C. 


CHINA’S MILLIONS. Anna Louise Strong. Knight Publishing Co., 118 East 
| 28th, St. New York. pgs. 457. U.S. currency $2.50. 


We should advise those who read this book to peruse at the same time 
“Personal History” by Vincent Shean and that because both volumes cover 
the same period, that just before the Wuhan Regime fell. Mr. Shean, however, 
deals in much more vivid and personal terms with the characters on the stage 
at that time than Miss Strong. The latter goes into detailed account of the 
aims and struggles of the Peasant Unions and their overthrow. These Mr. 
Shean did not apparently.investigate. In any event both when taken together 
give an excellent account of the happenings which brought to an end the first 
burst of China’s revolution and both follow some of the characters engaged 
therein—Borodin and Madame Sun Yat-sen for instance—to Moscow. Both 
books are marked by a free and indiscreet manner in criticizing persons still 
living. Miss Strong makes it plain, also, that what is meant by the phrase 
“the revolution is abandoned” is that the overthrow of the Peasants’ and 
Laborers’ Unions took away from the revolution its real support. One feels 
in reading about this that much of the enthusiasm that marked the unions 
probably still exists underground, where Miss Strong follows it to some extent. 
Parts of the Wuhan regime had begun to turn towards the right before it fell. 
When it fell the right again took charge. Just what would have happened had 
the original revolutionary impulse gone on one cannot foresee. 


In the second part of her book Miss Strong describes the trek of Borodin 
and his party, of which she was one, across China and the Gobi Desert and 
into Russia. Many interesting descriptions and comments are given. Miss 
Strong, as a matter of fact, acted as the recorder of the trip. She leaves the 
impression that in passing out of China into Russia the party left a scene of 
turmoil and disappointment for one of peace and order. We not only found 
her * god gry and interesting but of the type that one wants to read 
to t e end. ode 


THe Exue£. Pearl Buck. John Day Book. Reynal and Hitchcock, Inc., 186 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, U.S. currency $2.50 


While in this book Pearl Buck weaves much of her home life and takes 
her mother as its heroine, with fictitious names, yet in it are frequent scenes 
that give one a catch in the breath. The father stands out as an austere 
mystic immersed in the doing of his duty—the urge that made and kept him 
a@ missionary. He was so intent on his duty that home life was left somewhat 
on the side. The wife, who married him partly because she wished to test 
and carry out her shadowy faith in God, was more human and fuller of life’s 
essential feelings of humanity and companionship. But she was always an 
exile in China, though the strands that bound her to America grew more 
fragile as the years passed. All her life she found difficulty in realizing God 
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and admitted in the end that she could not. Like many of her temperament 
she wished, in some sense, to feel Him:>~ Yet she made friends in China. With 
loyal devotion she looked after her family seeing some of them pass beyond 
and more than once seeing the lives of the whole family endangered. She was 
geared to life rather than just stern duty. In all she moves through these 
pages clothed in an aura of. rare charm. To some extent the book reveals 
what must often be a tragedy of family life among missionaries, the tendency 
of father and mother to grow apart. While not written to show what missionary 
service may entail the book does just that thing admirably. It unveils the 
feelings that often go unsung or unsketched. Poignant at times are the 
questionings of “the exile,” and tragic at others the experiences that swept 
over her and the family. In all the book is a tribute to a faithful mother 
and a genuine American. F.R. 


Correspondence 


The Chinese Church | their 
. and kings for wrong doings. ou 

To the Editor : that we, as a Christian Church, could 

The Chinese Recorder be prophetic in the sense that the 
DeaR Sirn:—The February, 1936 issue prophet Amos preached righteousness 
of the Chinese Recorder contains to an unrighteous people, and that 
most timely and thought-provoking Hosea declared God’s love to the 
articles on the Chinese Christian people who thought that God had 
Church. These articles from the pen forsaken them, and of Micah pleading 
of Chinese Christian scholars breathe the cause of the poor against the 
such a fine spirit of loyalty to the rich, and of Isaiah the Statesman; 
Christian cause, that one hesitates to and what a message we have in the 


of onah about narrow nation- 
confess, however, to a certain dep- alism and of how a patriot learned a 
ression after a cursory reading, lesson in international brotherhood 
which disappeared to some extent and good-will. And why not in these 
after a more careful reading. This stirring times, instead of preaching a 
is not the first time, of course, that soft amiability of character, ; catch 
the question about Christianity’s lack some of the fire of the preaching of 
of a message has been raised. I Jesus Christ himself when he said ; 
doubt whether the opening sentence “I came to cast fire upon the earth.”, 
of Mr. Y. T. Wu’s article should linking that up with Isaiah’s mess- 
stand unchallenged, namely, that age as to what God’s messenger 


“The Chinese Church is caught whol- would be like:—“He will not rest 
ly unprepared without a message | until he have set justice in the earth. 


criticize them in any way. I must 


and without a challenge to express It is true, on the whole, that there 
that message.” If the Chinese is a lack of positiveness in our pre- 
Church has no message than it ought aching today—of saying boldly “this 
to be scraped as being untrue to its do, and thou shalt live.” It is not 
founder and to, its long years of true that Christianity has- no mess- 
history. Is the question after all a age. It is the lack of positiveness in 
question of a message or is it the our preaching and living and of ap- 


lack of giving expression to that plying that message to the situation 
message and of living that message? as it is today that troubles us. There © 
One of the articles calls upon the is no easy road. No formulation of 


Church to be prophetic. Just what the any kind of a message can transform 
author means by this I do not know. society. The message of Christianity 
Presumably, it means going back to is first of all to the individual. The 
the prophets of the Old Testament. moral level of society will be only as 
There we have men of vision, spiritual high as the moral level of the aver- 
insight into eternal verities, boldly | age men and women that make up 


preaching to the people, fearless of that society. Oh that we had pro- 
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phets in the land with lips “touched” 
with live coals from the Altar! | 


There is one other conviction that I 
got from the reading of these articles: 
it is the lack of a clear conception of 
the idea and the function of the 
church. The Church is a voluntary 
association of people for religious 
purposes. It is a divine society con- 
stituted by God through Jesus Christ 
himself. It is built on Jesus Christ 
through whom the Church was est- 
ablished, and it derives its life from 
the Holy Spirit. It is the duty of 
the Church to proclaim Christian 
principles. It is the duty of church 
leaders to apply these principles to 
the situation as we find in this day 
and age; to inspire church members 
in such a way that these principles 
become the basis of action in social, 
political and economic relations. 
Government and social policies must 
be measured by Christ’s standards. 
Loyalty to Christ must*include the 
lesser loyalties to state, homey and 
society so that they are sanétified 
by it. 

There has recently been issued, by 
the Student Christian Movement 
Press, several little books dealing 
with the Church the State and the 
Community. One is by J. H. Oldham 


“Church Community and State a 
World Issue”, Another by Dr. Nath- | 


aniel. Micklem, Principal of Mans- 
fielf College, Oxford, on the “Church 
Catholic”. The third by Dr. H. W. 
Fox, Secretary of the British Council 
of the World Alliance for Interna- 
tional Friendship through the Chur- 
ches on “Loyalties to Church and 
State”. A fourth one is by Dr. G. 
Dawson on “Religion and the Modern 
State”. These all deserve careful 
reading as they are written with a 
view to making plain the issues of 
the present day. 


A quotation from Dr. Charles Fiske 
which appeared in the Atlantic 
Monthly some time ago is apropos: 
“There are occasions when most 
people would like to have somebody 
tell them exactly what to do. It is 
not best that they should be told. 
It was not in this fashion that Christ 
taught his first followers . 
His way is to let us think things out 
for ourselves. Only so does our sense 
of obligation increase, our moral 
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insight become keener: only so do 
our bounds in service enlarge: only 
this method makes for spiritual 
strength, leads to enrichment of life 
and allows moral growth.” A, J. 
Fisher, 


Is the Hitler Government in 
“Vehement Oppostion” 
to Christianity? 


To the Editor 
The Chinese Recorder 


DEAR ‘Sirn:—The arrival of the Feb- 
ruary 1936, Chinese Recorder impels 
me to write this letter. With great 
interest I read the article written by 
Dr. Lim Boon Keng, President of 
Amoy University, on the subject 
“The Crisis of the Organized 
Church”, In this contribution Dr. 
Lim Boon Keng makes the following 
statement :— 


“Moreover, the propaganda of 
European anti-Christian societies, 
or rationalist associations, so freely 
ventilated in the press, and the 
vehement opposition of the Soviet 
and the Hitler governments to 
Christianity, cannot but add to the 
handicap of the social work of the 
church which is carried on in 


So far as this statement speaks of 
the different European anti-Christian 
societies in general it is doubtless 
quite correct. But I must protest 
vehemently against the thoughtless 
imputation of Dr. Lim Boon Keng 
that the Hitler Government stands 
in “vehement opposition” to Christ- 
ianity. It is an affront to every 
German, especially every German 
Christian, that Dr. Lim Boon Keng 
puts the Soviet Government in one 
sentence with the present German 
Government. One expects a thorough 
investigation of the standpoint of the 
German Government of today, espe- 
cially by an academician such as Dr. 
Lim Boon Keng, President of the 
Amoy University, to precede such 
serious assertions as are made in 
a contribution to a periodical which 
wants to be in earnest, 


We German Christians know very 
well that “vehement opposition” to 
Christianity exists in Germany. We 
do not deny that the national and 
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social revolution in our fatherland 
has directed much criticism against 
the Christian life. With what re- 
sult? With the result that Christ- 
ianity in Germany has been saved 
from sleeping the sleep of the just. 
An awakening of Christianity is going 
on in Germany nowadays for which 
we only can be thankful. 

The idea that the Hitler Govern- 
ment, the German Government of 
today, is oppressing Christianity like 
the Soviet Government, is a wide- 
spread error. Although this opinion, 
which Dr. Lim Boon Keng publishes 
as a fact, is widespread it is an error 
nevertheless. All kinds of foreign 
newspaper agencies take every op- 
portunity to strike Germany as a 
nation by saying:—“The Hitler 
Government is in ‘vehement opposi- 
tion’ to Christianity”—although there 
is no truth in it. The same foreign 
newspaper agencies and the anti- 
German press in the whole world 
have intentionally suppressed every 
attempt by Germany to bring the 
truth about Christianity in Germany 
and the church dispute in Germany to 
the knowledge of the whole world. 
(Refer to my contribution in the 
April (1935) issue of the Chinese 
Recorder, “German Mission Work in 
China.’’) 

It would be an easy thing to fill 
page after page and show clearly that 
it is absolutely wrong, as Dr. Lim 
Boon Keng does, to line the Hitler 
Government up with the Soviet. I 
put the following questions to Dr. 
Lim Boon Keng:— 

Has. he ever heard that the Soviet 
Government is maintaining and sup- 
porting mission work in China and 
other countries of the world as Ger- 
many does? The Hitler Government 
supports German mission work so far 
as possible, even in these times of 
rigid German currency restrictions. 
A few days ago the German cruiser 
“Karlsruhe” arrived in Hongkong,— 
a German man-of war showing the 
flag of the Hitler Government. Has 
Dr. Lim ever heard that a clergy- 
man is a member of the crew on a 
Soviet man-of-war? The German 
cruiser “Karlsruhe” has a_ special 
evangelical clergyman on board the 
ship, showing clearly to the whole 
world the Christian standpoint of 
the Hitler Government. 


Did Dr. Lim ever hear that the 
crew of a\ Soviet man-of-war were 
asked to attend church service? On 
February 9th, 1936 I myself conduct- 
ed a special church service in Hong- 
kong which was attended by more 
than 300 members of the crew of the 
German cruiser “Karlsruhe”’. 


Did Dr. Lim ever hear a member 
of the Soviet Government refer in a 
public address to the Almighty God? 


Kindly take due notice of the 
following sentences which-the Fuehr- 
er of the German nation, Adolf 
Hitler, said on January Ist, 1936 in 
addressing the entire German nation. 
Everybody could hear these words 
through the radio, but they seem to 
have been suppressed in the entire 
foreign press for all too transparent 
reasons. Hitler said:—“Today we 
are giving thanks to the Almighty, 
who up to the present day has be- 
stowed His blessing upon our work. 
And we are now uniting in humble 
prayer to Him, that He may also 
in the future not leave us alone!” 
That is the prayer to the Almighty 
God which Hitler, the Fuehrer of 
the German Government of today, 
put at the beginning of his work for 
the year 1936! To put the Soviet 
Government and the German Hitler 
Government together in one sent- 


' ence is to put historial facts upside 


down! 
Very sincerely yours, 
A. OELKE, 


Superintendent of the Berlin Mission 
in China. 


Back Numbers of “Friends 
of Jesus” 


To the Editor 
The Chinese Recorder 


Dear Sir:—We still have in stock a 
considerable supply of the back 
numbers of the Friends of Jesus 
containing the addresses and lectures 
which Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa deliver- 
ed in China during his visits here 
several years ago. The material in 
these books is still pertinent. There 
is a great demand for these publica- 
tions at present in America. We are 
now contemplating returning these 


books to Kagawa Cooperators in 


Japan to be forwarded to America. 
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- However, before we return our | ‘limited number), and the Shanghai 
stock to Tokyo, Dr. Kagawa is very Number of the Friends of Jesus, of 
glad to present copies to the readers which we have a large supply. Those 
of the Chinese Recorder, provided of 

itted offer shc make their request a 
ond once to the General Assembly of the 
: Church of Christ in China, 6 Kung 


‘postage and mailing. The copies in | he 
stock aré The Christian Internationale | “##en Hutung, East City, Peiping. 


‘(a limited number), The Economic Yours sincerely, 
Foundation of World Peace (also a | A. R. KEPLER. 
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The Present Situation 


AN EXPERIMENT IN SOCIALIZED RELIGION 


The Kiangsi Christian Rural Service Union, with headquarters at Lichwan, 
Kiangsi, is an experiment in Christian Rural Reconstruction. The constitution 
states that the “purpose of the Union is to render specialized forms of service 
to the people of rural communities in the Kiangsi area, as an expression of 
the Christian spirit of love, and a contribution of the Christian Church in 
‘the building. up of a fuller life for the individual and the community. In 
attaining these ends it is proposed to cooperate, so far as possible, with all 
agencies of good will which may contribute to rural betterment.” 


THE CENTER |}CHOSEN:—lIn the autumn of 1934 work was commenced in a 
cluster of villages ten li from Lichwan city. This area was selected for various 
reasons :— 

(1) A region which had been under communist control and was seriously 
damaged by warfare between the Soviet revolutionaries and the national 
troops. 

(2) An agricultural district with sufficient resources for experimenta- 
tion, and within easy distance of the Nanchang-Fukien bus line. 


(3) The absence of any large number of landlords and corrupt gentry, 
the citizens being largely honest, industrious farmers. 


(4) Other perhaps more suitable areas were not available for the work 
of a church organization, which was frowned upon by some military and civil 
officials, and suspected of being allied with a western system of exploitation. 


(5) The Provincial Educational Bureau was ready to grant the Union 
the privilege of conducting, with government funds, one of the Sun Yat-sen 
schools for people’s education. Neither the Union nor the Educational Bureau 
had any wide choice of areas, since at that time powerful military and civil 
groups were already jealous of anyone entering the fields in which they were 
already at work. The larger centers of Lichwan had already been occupied by 
vther groups and interests when the Union commenced its search for a suitable 
— Kao Tsai Chou was available and so to Kao Tsai Chou the staff 
mov 


. When a staff member, in company with a worker sent out by the Provincial 
Educational Bureau, attempted to begin work at Chang Tsun, a large and 
important lumber trading center, the Special Service Corps of the National Army 
advised them to leave town. It is a compliment to the spirit and work of the 
Union that within four months of that incident the Special Service Corps was 
ordered to Szechwan, and it insisted upon turning over Chang Tsun and seven 
other centers to the staff of the Union. The magistrate was not happy to 
have the Christian group thus suddenly given so many important centers of 
influence, and, secretly working against the staff, gradually forced them to 
‘confine their work to the one cluster of villages around Kao Tsai Chou. 
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COOPERATION WITH OTHER ORGANIZATIONS:—The Natiénal Christian Council, 
Yenching University, Ginling College, Nanking Theological Seminary, Ting- 
hsien Mass Education Movement, The American Board through the North 
Fukien Synod of the Church of Christ in China and the North China Kung Li 
Hui, The Women’s Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist Church, The 
Kiangsi Conference of the Methodist Church, The National Committee of the 
Y.M.C.A., The American Church Mission, The Provincial Educational Bureau, 
and individuals in various parts of China contributed part or full-time workers 
at the outset. More recently Nanking University College of Agriculture has 
sent a member of its Extension Department to Lichwan for short-term service, 
the National Geological Survey of China has completed a survey and soil 
analysis of the hsien, the National Economic Council has made a grant toward 
equipment in several departments, and beginning with February 1936, the 
Governor of Kiangsi has appointed the Union to take over the government of 
. the chu, a district with a population of 12,000 farmers. In addition to mission- 
aries and church leaders, the Board of Directors is composed of such men as 
the Secretary General of the New Life Movement, the Postal Commissioner for 
Kiangsi, and the Director of the Social Welfare Centers of the National 
Economic Council. One of the main purposes of the Union has been attained, 
that of cooperating, so far as possible, with all agencies of good will which can 
contribute to rural betterment. The modest budget of $15,000 Chinese currency 
is annually contributed by people and organizations in China. 


OPPOSITION; ProGRESS:—As previously stated, the local magistrate and 
minor officials were outwardly friendly, but inwardly they were opposed to 
the church taking part in work other than alleviating suffering and exhorting 
people to be good. Because of this official attitude the staff became restless, 
and feared that they would be confined to purely philanthropic deeds within a 
limited area, when they had been given to understand that their main business 
would be rural reeonstruction through training local community leaders. Some 
members of the staff resigned, and others were planning to do so when the 
Governor suddenly requested the Union to nominate a member of its staff as 
District Administrator. 

Without this administrative arm it seemed impossible to reach out to 
the fifteen community schools (Pao Hsiieh) within the work area. The magis- 
trate, had he chosen to do so, could have organized a training institute for 
the teachers of the 130 Pao Hsiieh in Lichwan, and used the staff of the Union 
as part of his faculty. He gave the impression that he would do it without 
help from the Union or not at all. The Governor must have sensed this situa- 
tion, when, without any request or report from the Union, he proposed to. 
appoint a member of the staff of the Union in place of the regular Chu Chang, 
(District Administrator) who had been nominated by the magistrate. The 
appointment came through just in time. 


Wuy TAKE MEN OUT OF THE MINISTRY?:—The lot fell upon a college 
graduate with training in political science, some experience in such a position, 
and with seminary training in addition. It is not strange that the staff unan- 
imously elected the director of religious education, who was the Methodist contri- 
bution to the Union, to fill this important appointment. If, through the details 
of government administration, the Union could not express its spirit of Christ- 
ian love and cooperation, of what value would experiments in education, health, 
agriculture, cooperative marketing, religious training, and so forth, be? What 
the farmers of China need more than anything else is an honest, efficient 
government. It is a compliment to institutions educating men for the Christian 
ministry, that the men whom the Union can best trust with the field treasuryship,,. 
and now again with the power of official office, are both men temporarily with- 
drawn from the ministry to do this work. You can do rural reconstruction 
but you cannot successfully carry on Christian rural reconstruction unless you 
have, in the key positions, men and women who have dedicated their lives to 
the Christian way. They~may be either laymen or ministers, but they must 
have more than a hazy notion of the business of being a real Christian. It is 
Significant that Dr. P. C. Hsii, the Executive Secretary of the Union, is the 
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Dean of Yenching University School of Religion on leave of absence at 
Lichwan. 

ORIGINAL PRINCIPLES OF RECONSTRUCTION :—Following the official announce- 
ment of this appointment by the Governor, the staff became optimistically active. © 
They would no longer through devious ways and doubtful months of labor, 
have to look forward to a possible opportunity for extending their work to other 
villages. The fifteen Pao Hsueh teachers could now be officially invited to 
the center for two weeks’ training, young women from the villages could also 
be trained at headquarters for work among the women and girls of their own 
communities, and members of the staff could be assigned to carrying out the 
“training-in-service” plan, which a year and a half earlier, and been adopted 
as the best method of approach. Boys and girls could now be trained to do things 
for themselves and their communities, not merely in one cluster of villages, 
but officially and effectively throughout the district. 


Economic questions of land tenure, marketing, rural credit, and the amount 
of local endowments available for community enterprises could now be investig- 
ated and computed accurately. Waste land might be brought under cultivation, 
and grass-covered hills planted with crop growing and timber producing trees. 
Such reforms require more than a good intention to make them universal and 
effective. An urgently needed motor road can now be built into the lumber- 
covered mountains, and other improvements, that have a direct bearing upon 
a fuller life for the individual and the community may now be gradually under- 
taken. By special request of the Director of the Provincial Health Bureau, 
local funds will be available, through the magistrate, for health and hospital 
service. It is futile to build a health service unless there is some reasonable 
hope of supporting it locally. The percentage of government funds available 
for health work in this district is not large, but as the work being done meets 
with the approval of the people, and the standard of living is raised, other 
financial resources should become available. 


RELATIONSHIPS WITH LOCAL PEOPLE:—A local reconstruction committee, 
composed entirely of farmers, has granted a large tract of land for agricul- 
tural experimentation. It is a source of great satisfaction that from its in- 
ception, the Union has had the wholehearted cooperation of the farming 
communities. The suspicious elements are largely in the class of rulers and 
gentry, some of whom are justified in assuming that the farmers may later 
demand more efficient accounting of public funds, and some control of grasping 
landlords and extortionate money lenders. An enlightened well-organized com- 
munity is bound to follow the work of the Union. 


THE CHURCH:—You can organize and hope to support a church only in 
an enlightened and economically improving community. The vast majority of 
Chinese rural communities, as they exist today, are incapable of understanding 
the value of a church, and they cannot be expected to support an institution 
which they have not created. In China it may be necessary for the church 
to lend a hand in rural reconstruction that we may have more thriving com- 
munities. The task is immense, and the church has surely some contribution 
to make. It is not a departure from his “high calling” for*a minister to give 
himself to building up a fuller life for the individual and the community, pro- 
viding that he is a sincere follower of the Carpenter of Nazareth, who went 
about the villages and the towns doing all manner of good, and gladly gave up 
life itself that the whole world might more fully live. 


Church organizations properly have rules of procedure and standards or 
behaviour for the orderly conduct of the work for which the church exists. 
Occasionally in the affairs of men, and of the church too, there comes a tide, 
which, when taken at the full, sweeps us from a back eddy out into the 
great ocean of progress. That is, when progress is interpreted and measured 
in terms of human betterment, rather than the extension of some particular 
denomination or system of government. This tide is at the full in China, 
ttoday. George W. Shepherd. 
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ATTENDANTS ON REVIVAL DINING TOGETHER 
An equal number are dining inside the church 


wationalists and Revivals’’.) 
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\ 
CONGREGATIONALISTS AND REVIVALS 


The Congregationalists have made efforts in Tehsien and Lintsing, Shan- 
tung, to adapt themselves to the inroads of some of the more aggrssive sects, 
and to the steady pressure to introduce more emotional types of religious ex- 
pression than those to which the rather staid Congregational churches have 
been accustomed. These are two different things. 


The church in Ping Yiian has just had six days of intensive revival meet- 
ings. Every day there were four regular sessions of from one and half to two 
and a half hours each, with much singing and small group prayer meetings 
in between. How human nerves could stand it without being worn to shreds, 
one who thinks of them as long sessions of preaching, cannot understand. I 
had a Bible study class in the “Fundamental Teachings of Jesus” at the close 
of the day, usually from 8:30 to 9:30 P.M., and expected to have the greatest 
difficulty in keeping them awake or interested at all. But all six nights the 


fifty or seventy who could read, and some who could not, stayed through and I 


was astonished to find them still fresh. Then they would go off to bed, singing 
most happily, only to begin singing again and praying aloud in their private 
devotions from 5:00 o’clock on the next morning. 


The regular program was as follows: morning watch with reading, a half 
hour after the rising bell, from 6:30 to after 8:00 a.m. Breakfast for out- 
of-town guests, 50 to 90 in number, as soon as it could be prepared, and the 
regular session again at 10:30 a.m., lasting sometimes until after one p.m. 
Then dinner for all who wished, as high as 180 at a sitting, and after it, 2:30 
to 5:00 p.m., the preaching; service as in the morning. Then supper for 
outside guests and the evening meeting of preaching and Bible study 7:00 to 
after 9:00 p.m. Between meals and services the church was used by those 
who wanted to preempt a good seat in the meeting, to learn the Bible-passages, 
music and other songs, sometimes with volunteer preaching to relieve voices 
tired from singing. 


The chief speaker was Rev. Peter Wang of the Southern Baptist denomina- 
tion. He is a powerful man physically with a voice easily heard above all . 
the singing or united praying. Otherwise he could never have endured the 
strain or controlled the people. His regular plan was to give an opportunity 
for united prayer and singing at the beginning, and for confessions. These 
confessions were always made from the platform or just in front of it, if the 
person could get through the crowd. 


The confessions w were rarely extreme. Neither was there any tendency to 
point out other people’s sins as excuses. If anyone showed inclination to 
lengthy detail Mr. Wang would interrupt, with: “Well, do you plan to stop 
it?” “Do you really repent and want us to pray for you?” “Then just kneel 
down and all stand.and pray for her”. Then if the united praying became too 
long—and often he only allowed a quarter or a half minute for it—his powerful 
voice would start singing, and all would stop praying to sing. 


After a period of confession, requests for prayer or testimonies the sermon 
would begin and take another hour, though once it was interrupted in twenty 
minutes for further confession, and once it was interrupted entirely for that 
session. The close of the meeting was signalled by the starting of the Lord’s 
prayer to stop the united praying, 


But the preaching method was something new to me, and certainly was the 
most successful for stamping biblical truth and ethical ideas on simple minds. 
Mr. Wang used tremendous voice and physical energy. When a point was 
made he would just start one of their favorite songs, that was more or less 
appropriate, and then rest his voice while the crowd carried on. He rarely 
went more than five minutes without song or united prayer or Bible reading 
in which all took part. 


Some of the sermons were practically Bible readings and were conducted 
in this way. He would make a good point and then shout “Galatians 6”, When 
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they had found it “6th verse.” He always had a good reader at his right 


hand who at once read it, sometimes twice. Then, “All read it” and the 
many who had whole Bibles would read in unison. “Read it again”. “What 
is the point?” “Last three words”. “All say it”’—“say it “again,” — 
“again”. “Don’t forget it’. 

As a result everyone was kept busy all the time and did not seem to tire. 
All were interested in the confessions and testimonies and always had a part 
to take in the song or prayer that followed. When someone who had been 
prayed for a day or two before in their absence came to the meeting and came > 
forward, the interest was intense. 


There was one special case. A very earnest and sensible member of the 
church, a shop manager, asked for his father and mother who were members 
of a Pa Kua sect (A #P). His grandparents were Christians, but his father 
was proud and said his sect was good enough. The next afternoon he came 
to the meeting with the son, was touched, came forward, and gave himself 
to Christ. 

The three or four cases of healing were taken as a matter of course and 
not much was made of them. 


As the visitors from away left for home at the wall of the week their 
places were taken as a result of the increasing local interest. Local people, 
who were not Christians, began to come and ask for prayers. One man from 
some distance away, a teacher, came in to ask how a man could keep from 


being “anxious” for what his family should eat when the mouths were many and 


the acres were few. After I tried to explain how trust in God removed anxiety 
and enabled better planning he said, “But that was not the main thing I came 
to ask about. I hear that you people can pray for bad people and make them 
turn around. My two sons are bad spendthrifts. I can’t do anything with 
them”. The next morning he came forward in most polite Confucian manner, 
and in deep earnestness, to ask prayers for those two boys. 


There was evident effort to avoid the extravagances of jumping up and 


“down, rolling on the ground and hysterical laughter that occurred last year. 


Two or three tactful men and women would get down beside anyone who showed 
signs of getting beyond self-control. Songs and the Lord’s prayer were also 
effectively used to stop hysterical shouting and praying together. 


The results after three of these revival meetings during the past year 


. are as follows:— 


1. During the previous few years there had been no additions to the 
church as a rule. This year there were thirteen baptized and thirty-one taken 
in on probation. 

2. In 1934 contributions were $50.00, this year $180, exclusive of $50.00 
for the last meeting. 

8. Church attendance much increased. 

4. Preaching bands worked through the Spring but were not reorganized 
in the fall. They are now being worked up again. The Morning Watch in 
the church and evening Bible study according to the International Bible Readers’ 
plan has continued. 

5. Formerly no Bibles were sold from one year’s end to the other. Last 
year over 100 complete Bibles were sold and every reading family of church 
members has a whole Bible. 

6. Results of the stimulus to personal and real religion in life, are 


. marked. The heads of hospitals testified to the real loving, Christian service 
_ rendered their patients by the newly “moved” nurses. 


7. -Half dozen Christian families living in town, the three hospitals run 
by Christians and two shops run by Christians were all filled up with the 
guests from outside attending these — for several days to the number 
of ninety. A new thing! 
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8. Some seven churches of five denominations attended, their preachers, 
and Bible-women too, all helping. Three women came on bicycles, with their 
husbands, as far as 120 li away. The cooperation among all the attendants 
to do all the work of feeding three meals a day, to 180 people at noon and 
50 to 90 morning and night, was done on the absolutely free volunteer plan, 
without committees, and everything was attended to as well as I ever saw it 
anywhere. The cost of serving 2000 meals was $50.00, all provided by the 


people themselves. Millet mush with cabbage, carrots or sweet potatoes in °. 


it, and salt vegetable constituted every meal, plus Shantung steamed biscuits. 


9. This year’s meeting was prepared for by two or three months’ special 
prayer. 
10. They are talking now of enlarging the church to seat 300. 


We who have been inclined to criticize these methods will have to refrain 
from it until we can show similar results and give country people something 
they want as much as they want them; or better, turn in with constructive 
instruction, to help them avoid the extravagances. The local preacher, Mr. 
Yang, is doing well with the problem. He is a growing man. Geo, D. Wilder. 


COUNCIL OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


The Council of Higher Education held its annual ting in Shanghai 
January 23rd and 24th, with thirty-one persons in attendanee, representing all 
of the thirteen Christian colleges and universities and two of the separate 
professional schools. 


Nearly half of the time went to the consideration of aspects of the religious 
life in these colleges. Three years ago this Council, which is made up of 
presidents and other administrators, took up very seriously the problem of 
the religious life and program. At the 1935 session which had a record ‘attend- 
ance, two days and a half were given to the presentation of reports by four 
observers, one of whom had spent three months in visiting institutions, and 
the full discussion of the same. The question under consideration is the form- 
ulation of a revised program of religious activities to fit the new conditions 
growing out of registration and the transfer to Chinese control; A thorough- 
going report on the religious life in the Christian colleges is in press, and a 
committee representative of the Council of Higher Education and the National 
Committee for Christian Religious Education was appointed to follow up the 
work done thus far, and complete the formulation of a new program. 


Special consideration was given to leadership training, and general approval 
was given to the proposal that each college or university, where possible, 
develop a group of subjects in the field of religion corresponding to a minor, 
with a view to preparing college students for graduate study in theology or 
other lines of religious and social work for lay leadership. Provision was also 
made for the organization of an institute for research in religion in China. 


The Council considered the question as to how the fruitage of the Christian 
colleges might be conserved for the church, and the executive committee was 
instructed to consult with the colleges and work out details as to a project 
for relating alumni in one or two cities with the church. 


Particular attention was given to the national situation. In connection 


with this there was a discussion of methods of education for a time of crisis. — 


Emphasis was laid upon training in the fundamentals of government and 
social organization as a basis for national] effectiveness. It was felt that the 
Christian colleges should put special emphasis upon developing the resistance 
of students against the temptations of drugs and vice which are being flaunted 
in certain cities and constitute a peculiar danger in times of unsettlement and 
despair. This meeting of the Council was marked by deep seriousness and. a 
notable spirit of unity. 
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NEW METHODIST POLICIES IN WEST CHINA 


I. West China Joint Conference, Jan, 11-18, 1936 


In an atmosphere of happy anticipation and resolution, the two West 
China Conferences of Episcopal Methodism put into effect the “enabling act” 
of the last General Conference and “remarried” after ten years of separation. 
This is a real step toward complete correlation and also toward that future 
“Christian Church of West China.” Altho still organically separate, the Annual 
and Women’s Conference in fact carry on cooperatively through joint com- 
mittees in several respects. The General Conference was memorialized to 
consider at its May, 1936, meeting in Columbus, Ohio, such changes in the con- 
stitution “as shall be necessary to bring about complete correlation and co- 
operation of the General and Women’s Foreign Mission Boards. The holding 
of a West China General Conference next year was endorsed, and an invitation 
is going forward to Dr. E. Stanley Jones of India to come and assist. A whole 
evening was devoted to church union in West China and the prevailing sentiment 
seemed to take such an eventuality for granted. 


The re-union of the Chengtu and Chungking Annual Conferences becomes 
effective June Ist, 1936, after which we shall work under the West China 
Annual Conference. In June the new Joint Policy Committee will meet at 
Tzechow. Some of the tentative “findings” of this committee are given below. 


“We consider that the primary objective of the missionary task is to 
create that fellowship of Christian people who are bound together by a common 
experience and a common loyalty, and dedicated to the eommon task’ of Christ- 
ianizing all of life... .” 

II. THE WOMAN’S CONFERENCE 


This was the twenty-fourth annual conference of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church Meeting concurrently 
in Chungking, January 10-18, 1936. Twenty-six conference members represent- 
ing Tzechow, Suining, Chengtu and Chungking, were present. 

hortage of money and personnel as well as one or two drastic changes in 
polic}Y made this an unusual conference. An outstanding point was the way in 
which Chinese co-workers helped cheerfully to give themselves a 10% cut in 
salary beginning in the fall. 

There was a decided difference of opinion about senior high schools. The 
general feeling was that there should be two, one in Chengtu and one either in 


Chungking or Suining. Because of the difficulty in deciding between Chung- 


king and Suining it seemed best to ask for three senior high schools. The vote 


was for Chengtu, Suining and Chungking. Many felt that a senior high school 


in a place like Suining would meet a need not met in a larger city. Living is 
cheaper so that a class of student who would not go to a larger city will go 
there. Rural leaders are needed and. many thought that a rural place is 


more ideal for trajning rural leaders. 


Probably never before did the official letter from home contain such start- 
ling hews as the one received in November, 1935. All W.F.M.S. hospitals 
in China, except the one at Futsing, are to be closed within the year and the 
buildings are to be given over to the General Board with the idea that hence- 
forth all hospital work will be union work. 


The home secretary’s letter said:—“Hitherto this medical work has for the 


most part been carried on in and through the Society’s hospitals. In certain 
cities both the Society and the Board of Foreign Missions have each had a 
hospital. Because of changing attitudes on-the part of Chinese women toward 
the professional services of men doctors, and because also of the increasing 
number of competently trained Chinese physicians, this duplication of hospitals 
can be avoided, 

“The hospitals of the Society in China are, generally speaking, to be 
closed within the year. In part, this is due to the increasing difficulty of 
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recruiting women medical candidates in America; in part, to the fact that for 
one reason or another some particular hospital has ceased to serve at its some- 
time maximum efficiency or opportunity; in part, to budget requirements. 


“At this moment there is going on in China an attempt to work out a new 
program for the whole country, this to include not only the medical work of 
various missions, but also that of te government as well. An eminent con- 
sultant in this field, Dr. Edward Hume, once a medical missionary in China 
himself, is serving ‘to formulate such a national program and to guide the 
missionary forces as they consider their rélationship to it. This is not to 
involve in the slightest any weakening of the medical work of the missions with 
respect to its Christian objectives. Such a present and aggressive development 
of a national medical program seems to provide an occasion for definite re- | 
formulation of our own medical policy. 


“Certainly the Society has no desire to abandon its ministry to China 
through the healing art, but the vast need of the rural regions calls for health 
promotion through rural reconstruction units. The spread of more scientific 
ideals of preventive medicine and of sanitation in villages and in homes, appears 
to accord with both present opportunities now facing us and with our possibilities 
of continuing and even of enlarging our ministry under the present difficult 
financial situation at the home base. 

“Facing the realities that confront us, therefore, both in China and in 
our home churches, we are convinced that the new program constitutes our 
very best procedure at this time; that it gives promise of unlimited sound 
enlargement as our home base support permits, that it is in line with the 
best missionary thought of the day; that it should be every bit as productive 
of Christian results as our more institutionalized work in the past; that it 
does not commit us, as hitherto, to long-time support of expensive property 
and equipment; that as soon as we.are ready to outline with clarity and 
detail. the new projects immediately to be developed in line with the new pro- 
gram and policy, the friends of China in our auxiliaries will find new and 
vivid challenge to loyalty and support of this ministry to the bodies of 
Chinese women. This ministry is now to emerge, as we truly believe, in new 
and rich and fruitful forms.” 


But a hospital that has prided itself on being able to run efficiently, is 
full of patients and has an exclusive nurses’ training school, does not close 
up without heartaehes even though it seems to many that it is closing that a 
bigger work may be done as a part of a larger medical unit. 


III. THe ANNUAL CONFERENCES. 


The Joint Policy Committee directs attention to the need for a sharp 
variation from the past method of subsidizing and thus inhibiting healthy 
self-support and local assumption of responsibility and interest in the churches. 
Foreign funds should be used for:—1, training competent leaders, men and 
women in our schools; 2, in the support of a small group of specialists in 
evangelism, religious education, health education and agricultural education, 
who shall give their full time to conducting training schools for pastors and 
laymen, visiting on the charges (parishes) and lending their aid to the build- 
ing up of the church; and 3, in the securing of literature and other aids 
toward the prosecution of this task. 


While the “major method” in the creation of this fellowship of Christian 
people shall be a continuation of the evangelistic methods of the past the 
above suggestions indicate the need for a broadened interpretation of the 
evangelistic task “to include the Christianization of the whole of life, and the 
concrete ministry of Christian forces to the betterment of human life, econ- 
omically and socially, as well as religiously”. 

The Chungking Conference has been laying good fundations for the rural 
emphasis in sending promising men for training in Nanking. One of these, 
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Pastor Yang at Tingkiangao, has been attacking the rural work with vigor. 
The support of such men is still a problem. A training conference for lay 
leaders was held in the Chungking district and gave promising results. It was, 
however, handicapped by expense, being held in an out of the way place. In 
future it is planned to keep to village centers as more accessible and less 
expensive. At the Chengtu end small training conferences are under way 
under W. E. Manly and Pastor Deng, Dist. Superintendent and Conference 
Evangelist respectively. In Chungking, in spite of heavy burdens at the Boys’ 
High School, C.B. Rape is pushing the rural leadership training program. 


The Junior Middle School at Tzechow has had to close to everyone’s great 
regret. The school at Suining is struggling for its existence, but there is 
hope of its survival as an agricultural industrial school in cooperation with 
the New Life Movement. All primary schools have been magnanimously taken 
ever by the Woman’s Conference, altho a number have been closed for want 
of funds or good teachers. The Christian character of teachers is of primary 
importance. 

The Chungking Boys’ High School invited the conference members to inspect 
the splendid new teaching building, just finished, that overlooks the beautiful 
gorge of the Chialing River. This school continues.to be a source of pride to 
the community as well as the church; its alumni, who built the new building, 
are most loyal. Under the new conference, there should be a closer coopera- 
tion between this and other schools and the West China Union University: 
there is too much leakage down river of promising candidates for our college. 


The Methodist contribution to the University staff is at a grievously 
low ebb, there remaining ex-president and now Chancellor Joseph Beech who 
is a host in himself; and two professors in the College of Medicine and Dent- 
istry, Drs. Peterson and Liljestrand. The W.F.M.S. is contributing to the 
flourishing Womens’ College in the persons of Misses Hansing and Fosnot, the 
latter soon to return. 


The conference gave sympathetic attention and promised cooperation in 
this new project which ought to meet the need for pastoral leadership. Mean- 
while, “we shall continue to look to the Nanking Theological School as the 
training place for our evangelistic leaders.” The new school in Chengtu is to 
be near but not a part of the Union University. 


“The junior and senior middle schools, both boys’ and girls’, are steadily 
moving forward toward a closer gearing into the government system and a 
larger self-support through increased tuition fees and generous donations” 
from Chinese alumni and friends. 


A great cause for thanksgiving is the practically self-supporting condi- 
tion of our hospitals. We greatly regret the need for discontinuing the 
Womens’ Hospital of the W.F.M.S. in Chungking as a separate unit; we hope 
for a readjustment by which the parent board staff of our Chungking General 
Hospital (Syracuse-in-China) can be expanded sufficiently to run both plants. 
Dr. Gentry, assisted by Dr. Latimer in the business office, has a loyal staff of 
young doctors. 


The Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat Hospital in Chengtu had a better year 
financially than last year and operated smoothly under the superintendency 


of Dr. D. L. Lii, with the expert cooperation of Dr. Edison R. Cunningham of 


the U.C.C. Mission. The Chengtu hospitals are largely specialized and feder- 
ated under a Hospitals’ Board. This organization is in anticipation of a future 
medical center, to which all mission medical work will be moved, on the 
grounds of the Medical Dental College at the University. 


The conferences look forward to a greater emphasis on health education 
and to the visit of Dr. Edward Hume to West China toward this end. We are 
greatly appreciative of the attitude of the Ministry of Health toward the 
value of mission medical institutions and their desire to cooperate. S.H.L. 
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Church Vacation Work :—Church 
Vacation Work (formerly DVBS) 
showed growth in 1935. Of societies 
there were 812; volunteer teachers 
numbered 2,438; and the children 
reached totalled 25,983, all figures 
being higher than for any previous 
year. The Student Christian Move- 
ment in Canton, Foochow, Hankow 
and Changsha has taken up this 
work. During 1935 57% of the work 
was done in rural churches, a larger 
proportion than formerly, 


Wuhan Christian B 
Society:—The Wuhan Christian 
Broadcasting Society has been re- 
cently formed in Hankow. It is under 
the auspices of the Hupeh Christian 
Council Preparation Committee which 
represents most of the evangelical 
missions operating in Hankow, Wu- 
chang, and Hanyang. Mr. Paul 
Sung, of the Y.M.C.A., is the Chair- 
man of the Broadcasting Committee. 
The other members of this Com- 
mittee are:—Rev. W, C. Shen, Dist- 
rict Chairman of the Methodist 
Church, Hankow; Rev. Stephen 
Tsang, Rector of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Hankow; Miss C. Stewart, Secretary 
and Treasurer of the Hupeh Christ- 
ian Council; Dr. Ralph Mortensen, 
General Secretary, Lutheran Board 
of Publication and Chairman of the 
Hupeh Christian Council Preparation 
Committee. The Society broadcasts 
every Sunday evening 6:30 to 7:00, 
and every Tuesday evening at 6:00 
to 6:30. Twice a month the language 
used is English, otherwise it is Kuo 
Yi. It can be heard over XGOW. 
At present a campaign is under way 
to raise $600 for the 1936 Budget. 


Meaning of Oxford G Move- 
ment:—Bishop Roots, writing in the 
District of Hankow Newsletter Jan- 
uary 1936 summarizes his impres- 
sions of this movement, after 
participating in many of its meet- 
ings and talking with many about it, 
as follows;—“I am convinced that 
here is the spearhead and promise of 
& new world order,. where the follow- 
ing ideals are being practically ful- 
filled; (1) Personal devotion and 
purpose fortified by friendship which 
is nothing less than the fellowship of 
the Holy Spirit, (2) A new order in 
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family life, where the divorce pro- 
blem is met’ with constructive power, 
and the family established as a 
spiritual unit, the foundation of o 
civilization which Christ meant it to 
be. (3) A new order in Church and 
State, both of which have suffered 
immeasurably by the failure of the 
Church to inspire the State, and the 
failure of the State to recognize the 
necessity of moral and spiritual lead- 
ership and to demand this leadership 
from the Church. (4) A new social 
order, which transcends the negative 
features and conserves the positive 
values of both our past heritage and 
of contemporary movements, coming 
as Christ came, not to destroy but to 
fulfil.” 
Roman Catholic Medical Service 
for China:—A _ central medical 
bureau, organized for the purpose of 
aiding and co-ordinating Catholic 
medical work throughout the country 
and of keeping the missions abreast 
of China’s progress in the field of 
hygiene, was opened by the Synodal 
Commission at Peking, December 1. 
Information will be supplied re< 
garding epidemics, vaccines, the con- 
struction and management of dispen- 
saries and hospitals, etc. The bureau 
will also serve as a purchasing agency 
for medicines and hospital equipment. 
Sick missionaries, and persons sent 
by missionaries, who come to Peking 
to build up their health will be looked 
after and advised by the bureau. 
There wll be a free dispensary for 
the poor. A Chinese doctor and a 
foreign doctor will be on the per- 
manent staff at the headquarters. 
Catholic doctors may use the bureau 
as a centre for mutual help and for 
conducting research. Doctors and 
nurses wishing to serve the missions 
will be assisted in finding positions, 
and, in turn, the missions which re- 
quest the services of medical assist- 
ants will be better able to have their 
needs .satisfied. The bureau will co- 
operate with government health 
organizations and will maintain con- 
tact with other medical institutions, 


. Fides News Service, Jan. 11, 1936. 


Christian Schools in North China: 
—Rumors have been rife as to what 
is happening, or likely to happen, to 
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Christian schools in North China as — 


a result of the political changes go- 
ing on there. There are, it.is true, 
published hints that authorities in 
charge of education may attempt un- 
welcome innovations which might 


. cause difficulty in the future. For 


the present, however, the effect of 
the political changes on Christian 
schools is negligable. Some slight 


reductions in enrolment are in evid- 
ence but these cannot be attributed 


in toto to the political changes. Agit- 
ators have been weeded out. Some 
families distant from Peiping hes- 
itate to send their children to the 
schools in the North. Nankai Un- 
iversity, Tientsin has, it is true, 
opened a middle school in West China 
as a possible site for the future if 
events make a move necessary. But 


-Yenching University, Peiping, has de- 


finitely announced its intention to 
remain where it is. Its enrollment 
at present is about 98% of what it 
was the previous term. Some of the 
Christian educators, at least, look on 
the student demonstrations as not 
all due to intelligent patriotism. They 
doubt that there will be further 
agitation in middle schools unless it 
ig stirred up from without. 


Towards Lay Training :—‘Con- 
ferences are becoming common in 
many missions throughout China but 
there are differences in the object 
aimed at. Some are for the illiterate 
and some for the highly educated, but 
those that we are holding in this 
diocese are intended for a definite 
elass, namely literate communicants, 
and they have a definite object, to 
develop volunteer workers. Many of 
those who come are lay readers and' 
doubtless some will . become such. 
Then the plan that I am working 
towards all the time is to develop a 
elass of unpaid clergy. I do not 
think our missions can become self- 


supporting so long as we are de- 


pendent on our very excellent staff 
of paid clergy. They are as fine a 
set of clergy as there are anywhere 
but their salaries are such that un- 
less we have much larger bodies of 
Christians the people cannot possibly 
pay them. Therefore we want to 
develop a class of clergy who will 
continue in their regular callings and 


ke able to take services on Sunday 
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and to administer the sacraments, 
‘We have now some lay readers who 
can read Morning and Evening Pray- 
ers acceptably and whose character 
is thoroughly dependable and I hope 
before very long to ordain some dea- 
cons and ultimately priests. District 
Newsletter, Jan.-Feb., 
9 


_ Progress Among Presbyterians:— 
The Report of the Shantung Mission 
of the American Presbyterian Mission 
for 1935, contains interesting -side- 
lights on the progress being made, 
The Evangelistic Committee report- 
ed:—“Stories can be multiplied from 
every station, stories of definite con- 
version, of churches reawakened, of 
whole families becoming Christian, of 
new Christians standing true under 
terrific persecution, of growth in self- 
support, under the project plan of 
tithers’ societies, of the increase in 
volunteer preaching, of the good and 
also some of the questionable results 
of the revivals and of an unprecedent- 
ed openness to the gospel.” Student 
contacts, also, have been fruitful. 
Development of volunteer preachers 
has resulted in the opening up of 
more villages than can be cared for. 
Tithers’ societies are increasing. One 
church, with sixty members, in five 
months contributed $300 to the fund. 
Some twenty years ago five county 
seats were entered and an adequate 
plant and highly trained Chinese put 
to work to evangelize each city and 
county without opening foreign- 
manned stations. The results are 
stated to be as good, if not better, 
than would have been accomplished 
through foreign-manned _ stations. 
Though self-support has _ increased 
the hope that these institutions would 
become fully self-supporting has not 
been realized. 

Missionary Scholarships :—Three of 
the seven Missionary Fellowships and 
Scholarships assigned for 1936-37 by 
Union Theological Seminary New 
York, came to China. The appointees 
from China this year were all na- 
tionals: 

- Rev. W. B. Djang, Professor of 
Testament, Cheeloo School 
of Theology, China. 
Mrs. Wai King Taai Chik, B.D., 

Dean of Women, Lingnan Uni- 


versity, Canton, China, 
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Mr.: Chun Wang, Director of fe- 
ligious activities and Professor 
of Religion in the University of 
Nanking, China. 

The others went to Japan (1), Egypt 
(1), Philippines (1), and Africa (1). 
Several Missionary Fellowships 
(yielding $750 a year and limited to 
Seminary graduates) and Missionary 
Scholarships (yielding $450 a year, 
referably though not necessarily for 
Semi nary graduates) are available 
annually for missionaries on fur- 
lough and for especially qualified na- 
tionals of mission lands. Candidates 
should be persons of special attain- 
ments or promise who have already 
been engaged in actual service, not 
undergraduate students. Applications 
for 1987-1938 should reach the 
Seminary by January Ist, 1937. 


Help Prepare A Book of Christ- 
mas:—The National Committee on 
Christian Religious Education feels 
that the time has come to prepare a 
Book of Christmas. While in recent 
years churches have been giving more 
time and thought to artistic Christmas 
decoration, music and programs 
worthy of this anniversary, yet all 
too .often the Christmas celebration 
is little more than a social program 
or party giving little of the wonder 
and beauty of the season. That at- 
tention is needed here is seen in a 
statement contained in one of the 
citizenship readers put out by the 
Mass Education Movement at Ting- 
hsien which deals with Christianity. 
“If you want to know about Christ- 
ianity”, the lesson ends, “visit a near- 
by Christian chapel. Best of all 
visit it at Christmas time and then 
you will learn something of the spirit 
of Christianity.” This testimony 
shows that ‘this festival is not only 
an oceasion for joy among Christians 
but also an opportunity to present 
the meaning and spirit of the Gospel 
to non-Christians. To improve both 
this opportunity and the festival calls 
for enrichment of the Christmas pro- 
gram. 
‘ To carry out this project the help 
df church and school workers all over 
China is needed. Send in sugges- 
tions for this Book of Christmas. Tell 
about the Christmas programs you 
have found effective. Send copies of 
any good material which has been 
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used such as:—music, songs, chor- 
uses, carols—words and music: 
Christmas dramas; Christmas stories; 
programs;, methods of decorating; 
Christmas ; suggestions as to the 
observance of Christmas in China. 
Some contributions have already been 
received. Many more are needed. 
The book must be ready for the press 
in the early autumn of 1936. Send 
any contributions to Rev. Frank W. 
Price, Nanking Theological Seminary, 
Nanking, Ku. 

Student Spring Conference :—The 
Third Student Spring Conference took 
place at Ta Nien Puh on the Great 
East Road thirty li from Chengtu, 
January 27 to February 2. Forty 
students, girls and boys of Union 
University and contributing schools, 
took advantage of the Chinese New 
Year holidays to attend this practical 
working conference. The mornings 
were spent in study, lectures and dis- 
cussion while the afternoons were 
given over to visits into the country 
and nearby towns lecturing, preach- 
ing, distributing medicine and liter- 
ature by four enthusiastic groups. 
The evening report meetings were 
full of pep and enthusiasm. © The 
evening vesper services were singled 
out by as contributing most of the 
spiritual power of the Conference. — 
Much credit is due the Executive 
Secretary, Wallace Wang, for the 
spendid program set-up. The morn- 
ing watch sessions were held in 
groups; here Miss Thexton did fine 
service, while Mrs. Dudley, recently 
from Chungking, made a valuable 
contribution in the Vesper services 


by her fine choice of girl~-leaders. 


The last night a camp-fire was organ- 
ized when representatives repo 


_ for many countries under the banner 


of the World’s Christian Student 
Federation. 


We were fortunate in the morning 
lectures, in that we were able to 
draw upon the rich reserves of north- 
ern Christian leaders who came 
along with, or after, Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek last year. . Messrs. 
Wesley Shen, Chang Epin, Lin Yu- 
lin‘and Sen Liang-kung gave most 
helpful addresses. However, the 
strongest address was that of Bishop 
Song on “What Can Students Do?” 
The writer conducted a course on 
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“Experience of Twenty Years’ Stud- 
ent Conferences in West China.” Dr. 
Liljestrand, with an earnest group of 
medical students and nurses, were 
unremitting in their zeal to assist all 
who came for treatment and in going 
out into the country to minister to 
the needy. More than 500 received 
medical treatment. 


Student leadership again came to 
the front. San Yu-lan made an ex- 
tellent chairman. Dsung Yuan-wha, 
Chairman of the Student Council, 
Made an excellent manager. Miss 
Lo Chen-suin of the University, and 
from a non-Christian home in the 
city, was especially effective and 
showed fine Christian leadership in 
this her first conference. The little 
organist, Miss Tai Yuin-fu, fitted per- 
fectly into all the impromptu pro- 
grams. While the conference was in 
session, small bands also. visited 
Hsinfan, Sintu, Hangchow and Tu 
Chia Yen. They sent delegates on 
the closing day to the big Conference, 
which was also visitor’s day. Fine 
cooperation was secured with the 
local authorities who loaned thé mil- 
itary yamen for flag-raising cere- 
mony. 


“The Sheng Kung Hui Western 


Szechwan Sub-Synod :—Two Chinese 
flags, criss-crossed, with a Cross in 
their centre, are fixed to the wall at 
the upper end of the Assembly Hall. 
They have a significant message. 
With Christ as Lord and Saviour, 
the Chinese Church is to be governed 
by the church-members, for the 
church-members, of the church-mem- 
bers. That was the ideal which 
Western Szechwan Sub-Synod sought 
to approximate as it met in con- 
vocation, January 13-15, 1936. 
' Bishop Holden and Bishop Song 
were the co-chairmen. Delegates 
numbered about eighty and included 
this year a larger proportion of non- 
paid workers. They sat in two 
groups in the body of the hall facing 
each other. A third group, that of 
non-voting members, sat at the lower 
end, and made useful contributions 
to-the discussion, | 

The first day was spent in free 
discussion. The two matters that 
claimed attention were:—(a) The 
relationship of the Church to the 
Governmen 


t, What, for instance, of 
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the payment of taxes arising from 
the ownership of property, and the 
acceptance of road labor and military- 
training on the part of paid-workers? 
The principle was enunciated that 
every effort should be made on the 
part of the Church to cooperate with 
the Government and to assume the 
responsibility imposed by the latter. 
The question of taxes was to be 
made the subject of a general en- 
quiry among other churches. (b) 
Self-support, While definite and re- 


gular instruction should be given 


with regard to self-support, it was 
felt that a systematic use of the 
monthly envelope scheme should be 


employed. The names of donors and 


the monthly amounts contributed 
should be posted on a notice-board. 


Three matters of primary im- 
portance called for the decision of 
Sub-Synod during the two ensuing 
days. (a) The division of the 
Diocese of Western.China. Bishop 
Cassels had hoped for this, Bishop 
Mowll had made plans for it, and 
it was left for Bishop Holden to 
make the final arrangements. For 
geographical and other reasons Sub- 
Synod realized the necessity of such 
a partition and expressed the wish 
that Bishop Holden would continue 
to be the Bishop of the Western Sub- 
Synod area, that is the district in 
which the Church Missionary Society 
is at present at work. (b) A new 
constitution of the Diocese, in which 
the medical, educational and evange- 
listic work is carefully co-ordinated 
and made church-centric. To this end 
a Board of Missions, “to further the 
missionary work of the Church in 
the Sub-Synod area;” a Religious 
Education Committee; and a Medical 
Board have been formed. In future 
much more importance is to be at- 
tached to the country churches, and 
the non-paid members of ‘these and 
the town churches are to have 4 
larger representation in the councils 
of the Church, (c) The Union 
Theological College scheme at Cheng- 
tu. Sub-Synod was unanimous in its 
desire to cooperate in this scheme, 
providing. that the one year’s practi- 
cal work of the. students 
should be done in some centre out- 

The Church Missionary Society 
Conference that followed Sub-Synod 
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and met for a day and a half, was 
largely a fellowship gathering and 
convened for the purpose of holding 
a Quiet Time and the discussion of 
some of the problems that arose from 
Sub-Synod. One of these was the 
appeal for recruits. It was felt that 
there had been a too rapid shrinkage 
in the number of missionaries in re- 
cent years to make for the healthy 
growth of a Chinese Church, and for 
this reason it was decided to ap- 
prise the Parent Committee of the 
Church Missionary Saciety of the 


actual facts of the situation and 


on the basis of those facts launch an. 
appeal. H. A. Maxwell. 


Problems Confronting Christianity 
in Japan:—The Japan Christian 
Quarterly, Winter Number, 1936, 
contains an interesting article by E. 
H. Zaugg on “Problems Confronting 
Christianity in Japan Today.” It 
deals mainly with the/present status 
of Christian unity and united evange- 
lism, as occupying the attention of 
the All-Japan Christian Conference 
and the National Christian Council 
in recent meetings. To both of these 
we referred in the Chinese Recorder, 
February 1936, page 127. .There is, 
on foot, a proposal to organize the 
National Christian Council of Japan 
so as to make it a. purely church 
federation, composed of representa- 
tives directly appointed by the 
churches. ‘This move, would rule out 
such organizations as the Y.M.C.A., 
the Y.W.C.A., the Bible Societies and 
various missionary groups and mis- 
sions. Apparently the sponsors of 
this scheme prefer it to organic 
union. No action- has as yet been 
taken on this proposal. Interest in 
church unity is rising but the ap- 

roach thereto is still indefinite. 

hile, as given in our previous 
mention of this matter, a Basis of 
Union has been proposed this can be 
no more than a basis for further 
discussion at present. Some think 
its creed too simple and admitting 
of too many divergencies in inter- 
pretation. Then the Church of 

Christ in Japan, a union church, 
wants its name to be used so as to 
retain whatever momentum towards 
union has been gained thereby. The 
later name proposed is “The Japan 
Catholic: Christian Church.” Epis- 
copalians cannot go into the union 
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@S proposed because it does not in- 
clude the Episcopate. The influence 
of the set-back in South India is 
mentioned. Certain groups, however, 
the Methodist, the Kumai and the 
Baptist ies are ready fto take 
practical steps towards union. The 
conclusion was to continue the study 
of denominational differences. Mr. 
Zaugg deals with the urgent neces- 
sity for a united evangelistic 
campaign. “The foreign mission 
boards,” it was reported, “are taking 
a negative attitude towards the 
evangelistic work in Japan.” Yet it 
is urgently needed. “The last few 
years the Christian churches have 
made very little progress, while at 
the same time a large number of new 
religions have sprung up and won & 
large following.” The Government is 
planning to introduce religious edu- 
cation in its schools. Just what 
methods should be used in the pro- 
posed campaign could not be decided 
on. Different approaches’ thereto 
were numerous. The general object 
appears to be “to keep Christianity 
before the public and to try to change 
the atmosphere or attitude of the 
people towards Christianity.” “It is 


of supreme importance to show that 


Christianity is not inimical to the 
best interests of the nation.” A 
committee of fifteen was set up to, 
carry out the campaign proposed. 


Extending the Fight Against 
Leprosy in China:—The Leper 
Quarterly, December 1935, deals with 
the work and papers of the Second 
National Leprosy Conference which 
convened in Canton, October 8-9, 
1935. This issue of the Quarterly 
did not come to hand until early in 
February 1936. In spite of the time 
that has elapsed since the Conference 


we wish to draw attention to it and 


the problems discussed therein, The 
entire issue is extremely interesting. 
It contains material that should be 
widely read. While only a few can 
devote their time to treating this 
dread disease all should understand 
the threat to China enwrapped 
therein. We are glad to note that 
public and official interest is growing 
in the problem of treating China’s 
one million or so known lepers and 
ridding the country of the disease. 
One speaker at the Conference ex- 
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pressed the hope that this latter de- 
sideratum might be achieved in 
twenty years. It is encouraging to 


mote that appreciation of the fact 


that the leper is an unfortunate to 


be treated like a patient and not like 


an outcast is spreading. Considering 
how short the while since little was 
done for lepers there is hope in the 
amount that is now being done. 
Others than the organizations direct- 
ly responsible for handling the leper 
problem should support the actions 
taken in this Conference. These ac- 
tions were as follows:— 


(1) That the Public Health Au- 


' thorities in China be urged to give 


fellowships to graduate physicians 
for the study of leprosy abroad, and 
that such fellowships should be given 
to physicians who are prepared to 
take up leprosy work on their return 
to China. 


- (2) That the National -Health Ad- 
ministration be asked to arrange for 
government subsidies through the 
provincial, municipal or hAsien au- 
thorities, as the case may be, to the 
extent of half the cost of treating 


patients in leprosaria or leprosy - 


clinics. 
(3) That the Provincial and 


[April 


request hospitals, clinics and health 


centres to undertake the treatment of 


suitable cases of leprosy with a view 
to stamping out leprosy at its source. 


(4) That this Conference requests 
the Chinese Medical Association to 
establish a Council on Leprosy, as it 
is necessary to bring the problem of 
leprosy control before the medical 
profession as well as the general 


public. 


(5) That this Conference urge on 
the Central Government the im- 
portance of the National Health Ad- 
ministration setting up a Special 
Section on Leprosy. 


(6) That the Central Government 
be asked to introduce such legislation 
as shall prevent discrimination 
against cases of leprosy as compared 
with patients suffering from other 
diseases of a mildly contagious char- 
acter 


(7) That the Ministry of Education 
be asked annually to hold a “National 
Leprosy Day” with a view to educat- 
ing the public on this subject. 


(8) That the Ministry of Education 
be asked to arrange for courses of 
instruction on the subject of leprosy, 
both practical and theoretical, in 
medical schools. 


Municipal Governments be asked to 


Notes on Contributors 


Miss Pao Swen Tseng is Principal of I Fang Girls’ Collegiate School, Changsha, 
' Hunan. She was a member of the “Youth and Religion Campaign Team.” 


Mr. Kiang Wen-Han is Executive Secretary of the Student Division of the 
National Committee of Y.M.C.A.’s in China. 


Mr. ha me — is Editorial Secretary of the National Committee of Y.M.C.A.’s 
na. 


Rev. Maurice C. Garton is a member of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, located in Peiping, Hopei. 


Mr. E. R. Lapwood, B.A., is a member of the London Missionary Society on the 
staff of Medhurst College, Shanghai. He arrived in Shanghai in 1932. 


Rev. Andrew Thomson, M.A., B.D., came to China in 1906 under the then 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. He is now a member of the United 
Church of Canada and of the Church of Christ in China. He is engaged 
in pastoral, evangelistic and social service, 

Rev. E. H. Cressy, B.A., B.D., is a member of the American Baptist Foreign 
Missionary Society. He arrived in China in 1910. He is Executive 
Secretary of both the Council of Higher Education and the Council of 
Secondary Education, 


Rev. F. W. Price, M.A., B.D., is a member of the Presbyterian Mission (South). 
He is on the staff of the Nanking Theological Seminary. 
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AREA OF COMMUNIST WARFARE IN WEST CHINA. CONNING TOWER 
AND Houses AT TSA Ku-LoU, ON THE TIBETAN SIDE OF 
THE MIN RIVER. 
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